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TWICE MARRIED. 


LEFT New York, on the 4th of May, in the steamship C——, of 

the Hamburg line. It was my first sea-voyage, and the first time 
that even papa had crossed the ocean, and Lettie and I were, of 
course, in a great state of excitement and expectation. Smoky old 
London, which 1 had so often read of and dreamed of; and Paris, the 
city of heavenly beauty—I almost expected to see the gates of jasper 
and onyx, soa greatly had my expectations been raised. 

We had a great many friends to see, us off, and I felt sorry at 
leaving when the last moment came, and the steamer moved slowly out 
of the harbor, separating us from many whom we loved. 

She was superbly fitted up for an ocean-steamer, as I afterward 
found out, and every thing about her was as neat and nice as we could 
desire. I looked anxiously around at my fellow-passengers, who 
were to be prisoners with me for ten days, and thought of the pretty 
loose dress, half-wrapper, which I had prepared, and thinking that 
my friends had exaggerated the discomforts of life on shipboard and 
the miseries of sea-sickness, and that I at least would rise superior to 
all bodily infirmity. A lady-friend, who had made several sea-voy- 
ages, told me it would be better partially to unpack my trunk before 
we were in rough water, and be ready for at least three or four days, 
in case I might feel a little dizzy before becoming accustomed to the 
motion. She knew my contempt for the sufferings I had so often 
heard cited, so thought that she had better broach the matter 
mildly. 

I smiled scornfully when I thought of her advice; but, not wish- 
ing to be obstinate, and tempted by the nice little closet at the end 
of my berth, I did as she had told me, well knowing that Lettie would 
never think of doing any thing of the kind. 

My pretty dress I left in the trunk until the next day, fearing it 
might be tumbled ; but I took out a few of my neck-ribbons, smoothed 
my hair, and tied my prettiest ribbon under my collar, determined to 
look nicely at dinner. 

First impressions always have so much influence on one’s opinions 
in the future—and I wanted every one to think I was nice, for I was 
papa’s eldest daughter. Dinner was ready in about two hours, but I did 
not feel hungry, and my head was swimming strangely, though, of 
course, I would go to the table. The bow under my collar was tied 
so nicely, and my travelling-dress fitted beautifully, and I knew I 
was looking well, besides it was nonsense being so silly, and would 
worry papa. 

It was not very interesting watching the swinging bottles and glasses 
in their wooden case fastened to the ceiling of the cabin; but, as 
every thing was new to me, I did look at them till they made my head 
ache, so I could not look any more. 

The vessel gave a lurch just at that moment, and the gentleman sit- 
ting next me upset his wine on my dress; of course, he had to apolo- 
gize, and it commenced our acquaintance. I assured him that it did 
not make any difference, and would not hurt my dress, and that I did 
not care, and so on. 

I did not feel just at that moment as if it did make any difference 
if the dress had been utterly ruined—in fact, I did not know if any 
thing made any difference any more. 

“ Does it roll?” I asked, in rather a pleading voice, hoping he 
would say it did. 

* “No, not at all. 
feél tick ? ” 

He spoke so loudly and cheerfully that I felt like choking him ; 
and then he certainly might have been more polite, and might have 
said it did roll, after ruining my dress. Hateful man! I felt much 
better, my anger giving me strength. 

“ No, I feel very well, thank you. 
in the habit of dining later.” 

Every one around me was talking of eating as well as eating. I 
fe.t half-inclined to leave the table, I was so disgusted, but I was afraid 
they might think I did not feel well, and my pride made me stay. Di- 
rectly after dinner I went to my state-room, as there was nothing 
going on, The cabin appeared Stupid, and I had been very busy be- 
fore I left home getting ready for my trip abroad, and so felt tired. 

My head was so dull and heavy that in a few moments I was sound 
asleep, and must have slept for several hours, as, when I awoke, I 
found a miserable light in our state-room, and every thing quiet about 
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We are not fairly out in the ocean yet. Do you 


I am not hungry, for I have been 





me. I listened, and could hear no noise but the vessel creaking, and 


every thing around me that could rattle rattling. The closet-door at _ 


the end of the berth was going flap-bang against the latch; I did so 
wish that I had put a piece of paper under the latch to keep it tight, 
I thought I would do better another time, and just then I did not care 
to attend to any thing, and I was so miserable that I did not even 
think of wondering if Sister Lettie was in her berth above mine. 

My clothes were swinging, and I myself was not wholly stationary, 
and then I heard a crash. 
hand-bag on one of the hooks, and I knew by the noise that it was 
broken ; for my tooth-powder was in a china jar in the same bag, and 
they, no doubt, had come in contact. It wa a beautiful new bag 
(Russia leather) which I had paid so much for that papa scolded me, 
I was troubled, and wanted to know if it was hurt, but I really could 
not get up to see, my head felt so badly. 

“T wonder if he would say it was rough!” I thought, savagely, of 
my fellow-passenger as I dug my head into the pillow. Just then 
drip, drip on the sofa I heard it. It was my bay-water. I knew by 
the odor, and my bag would be ruined. I should have got up, if it 
had not been for that horrible bay-water. The smell of it made my 
head feel so much worse that I was almost wild with the pain, and 
could think of nothing else, but longed to sit on my own head, if that 
were possible. 

No one who has not made a voyage across the ocean can realize the 
discomforts of the trip under the most favorable circumstances; 


I had left a bottle of bay-water in my little | 
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even when having pleasant companions, one’s store of jokes and — 


stories is exhausted in a few days, and the sense of imprisonment 


is infinitely galling. But when it is an effort to wash your face; when ~ 


every portion of your dress is adjusted with difficulty; when all 


odors are distasteful—you cannot wonder that even the perfume of — 


bay-water might become very unpleasant. My bag was ruined, but I 


had grown so reckless I did not care. Then, too, I was philosophical, — 


and consoled myself by thinking it might have been worse. I did 
not leave my berth for two days, and never wore my pretty dress; 
but my travelling-dress, 

The first day that I was up, and the third day of my life at sea, I 
was induced by the captain to go on deck. It was quite rough, and I 
was sitting in the centre of the boat, on the seat by the windows 
which gave light and air to the cabin below, when a huge wave came, 


and the next moment I had left my seat (not voluntarily), and was _ 


scrambling on the deck, trying to extricate my dress from the grasp 
of a stout German, whose only hope of recovering his balance ap- 
peared to be in tearing my dress away from the waist. 

“ Was haben Sie vor ? ” 

The words were gasped with difficulty, as a returning wave sent 
him far in front of me. 

It was well enough to ask what I was about when he had nearly 
torn my dress. 

“Can I help you, miss?” 
own, and the next instant I was literally dragged to my feet. 
you hurt?” 

“No, not at all.” 

Though feeling dreadfully shaken, I could not help laughing, my 
fellow-sufferer, the poor German, looked so forlorn as he at last sue- 
ceeded in scrambling to his feet. 

“T beg den dousand pardon.” 

“ One does not always find it comfortable to be at a lady’s feet.” 
The dark eyes of my new friend laughed roguishly. “I have a camp 
stool here, miss—” 

He hesitated. 

“ Kate.” 

I did not tell him my last name, as chance might cause our meet 
ing in the future, and it was as well to be careful. 

“ Thank you, this is very pleasant.” 

I was seated by the small cabin which covers the stairway. 

“ That boat opposite breaks the full blast of the wind.” 

He looked at a life-boat directly in front of the place where I we 
sitting, to draw my attention. 


Two laughing eyes looked into my 
“ Are 


I do not know how the afternoon passed, but I was _— } 


when the summons came for dinner, and was sorry te go to the 
the change had so relieved my aching head. 


“One feels better when one has some one nice to talk to,” my 


teasing sister Lettie whispered as I met her on the stairway. 
“ Don’t be silly, Lettie.” 
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with its wadded jacket, served every purpose. ~ 
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“T thought you were going to be so dreadfully particular. It is 
not well to make acquaintances on shipboard.” 

It was too provoking; my sister was but using my own words. 
My eyes filled with tears of vexation as she spoke, and my headache 
returned in ‘full force, while all my pleasure for the day was gone. 
Lettie is only fifteen, a romp and a tease, who has been dreadfully 
spoiled. I should not have minded her, but I was so unnerved by the 
horrors of sea-sickness that any trifle put me out. 

“ Are you coming to dinner?” 

Lettie bounced into the state-room, where I had taken refuge, full 
of life and mischief. : 

“No, thank you.” 

Poor little sister! She patted my head quite patronizingly, and, 
the next moment, was gone, while I listened to the clatter of knives 
and forks, and-~wondered if I would ever feel well again. I tried to 
think of Paris, and my purse of bright Napoleons which I intended to 
spend in that city, but I could not feel interested. 

“Kate”—Lettie was back again with an orange in her hand, 
while a handful of almonds and raisins were showered over me— 
“won’t you come on deck, sister? I will fix you if you will come.” 

“No, I feel too badly.” 

“Tam so sorry.” Lettie was gone, only to dart back again in a 
few moments with a face full of mischief. ‘Somebody watched your 
place all through dinner, and he has just asked me if you are not 
coming on deck. What shall I say? ‘Shoo, fly, don’t boder 
me?’” 

“Do go, Lettie!” 

My sister’s spirits and clatter were too much for me, and I longed 
to be left alone in my misery. 

For a half hour my head ached violently, and then, the pain being 
somewhat lessened, my thoughts returned to those on deck. 

“T do wonder if Lettie will deliver any ridiculous message—it 
would be just like her. I wonder where papa is, I have not seen him 
all day.” Iwas beginning to feel lonely and neglected, and would 
have liked to go on deck again, but was afraid to make the at- 
tempt alone. While I was thus thinking, my mischievous sister, half 
penitent for giving me trouble, again darted into the state-room. 

“Tt is glorious on deck. You must come, Kate. Wait till my 
hands are a little warm, and I will help you dress.’ It was pleasant 
to look at Lettie, as, seated on our trunk, she rubbed her little red 
hands one over the other to make them warm. 

“Papa has been talking with such a nice gentleman. I know he 
likes him. His name is John Gilcreast, and he lives in New York, 
and isa lawyer and rich. He is going to Scotland about some poky 
business he was talking to papa of. I did not understand him, and 
papa told me to come down for you. It is he, too, Kate.” 

“What he?” 

“Oh, the man who upset the wine on your dress. Papa told him 
how mamma died five years ago, and he told him how much he loved 
you and me, Kate; that we were all the children he had, and that we 
also lived in New York. Then I told him how we were going abroad 
for your health.” 

“ Now, Lettie!” 

“Well, Kate, it is best to be interesting, you know. Come, are 
you ready?” And, before I realized what she was about, my vigorous 
little sister had me cloaked and hooded, and we were struggling up 
the stairs to the deck. 

The next evening we were full of life and spirits, and by this 
time I felt almost myself, though my headache had not entirely gone. 
There were three young girls besides Lettie and myself on the 
steamer; and there were several young men, counting papa, who was 
always full of fun, and happy with the young people. We had played 
cards all day till we were tired, and I had told every one’s fortune, 
and now we must have something new or we should become utterly 
stupid. e 

“Suppose every one gets married to each other?” Lettie, who 
was always saying something she ought not, shook her head wilfully 

in answer to my reproving looks. “ Mr. Gilcreast, whom will you take ? 
oy we draw lots, or shall the gentlemen have the privilege of choos- 

9” 

“Choose, by all means.” Papa was the speaker. 
“T am going to take Miss Marion.” 
“Oh, papa, how mean! you have taken the prettiest girl on the 


was very lovely. Then Mr. Gilcreast selected me, and some one else 
took Lettie, and every one was at last fixed. 

“Who is the oldest girl? She must be married first.” Marion 
Waring was only a year older than Lettie, and we found on inquiry 
that I, b&ing seventeen, two years older than my sister, was really the 
oldest girl present. 

“Who has a prayer-book?” We all looked as serious as possi- 
ble while the Episcopal marriage-service was being read. Letti¢ even 
slipped a ring off her finger and gave to Mr. Gilcreast at the right 
time, then we signed our names on a piece of paper, and were said te 
be married—papa laughingly declaring that he felt too much in- 
terested in his own happiness to be anxious about his daughters. 

“Do you know that you are really my wife?” Mr. Gilcreast 
looked quite serious as he held my hand in his, while he anxiously 
watched my face. ‘The gentleman who married us is a clergyman; 
he has been ordained, though he looks so young. I thought you 
knew it.” 

“Tt was a very silly joke of Lettie’s,” I laughed, uneasily, Mr. 
Gilcreast was looking at me so strangely. “‘ Papa, did you know Mr. 
—mentioning the gentleman’s name—is a clergyman, and Mr. Gilcreast 
says that we are really married?” I tried to laugh, but papa looked 
so serious that he sobered me. 

“Tt is really so.” The gentleman who had performed the cere- 
mony was the speaker. “I thought you all understood that I was a 
clergyman, and that was why I was selected.” 

“This is carrying a joke too far.” Papa was more angry than I 
had ever seen him. 

“ Are you sorry, Kate?” Mr. Gilcreast whispered. 

“Yes. I hate you.” 

I don’t know exactly what I said, but. 1 know that I was so 
excited that I frightened Lettie and every one. And Lettie was 
crying quite as much I was, and then papa.—But I don’t like to think 
about it, papa was so angry, and it was all so dreadful. 

The next morning papa gave Lettie a good scolding, and I was so 
sorry for her that it lightened my own trouble. I did not go on deck 
all day, but I knew that papa had a serious talk with Mr. Gilcreast, 
and appeared more like himself at dinner-time. He kissed and petted 
Lettie and me, and told us not to be unhappy, that it was only a joke; 
and that we had a stupid old papa, who did not know how to take 
care of us. This, of course, we would not listen to, and then Lettie 
and I had a good cry and felt better. So by the time dinner was 
ready, we were ready too—that is, for dinner. 

I avoided Mr, Gilcreast for the two days that followed; and he 
was very good and did not trouble me. But I could not help looking 
at him; he was taller than any man on the ship, and had lovely eyes, 
though Lettie said they were horrid, and that she would never forgive 
him. Lettie is very unjust in her likes and dislikes, and I would 
rather have been married to Mr. Gilcreast than any one on the ship, 
though it had been a silly piece of business. 

It was the last evening we should be on the ship, and I was sitting 
in the cabin reading by the fading light—for it was very nearly dark. 
“You will spoil your eyes, Miss Kate.” Mr. Gilcreast was the 
speaker, and I could but put down my book. “I have something ] 
would like to say to you; will you not come on deck, where we can 
be less interrupted?” The weather had changed, and it was quite 
cool, so every one had crowded into the cabin. 

I felt like saying “ No,” but I thought maybe he was sorry, and 
wanted to be forgiven; and Lettie had been eo unjust, and papa was 
so angry, dear knows what he had not said, and then it was foolish 
making such a fuss about it. I said I would go and put down my 
book. I had my cloak around me, and my hood was beside me on 
the seat. 

“Put on your boots.” 

“Tt is very warm.” I felt rebellious, though the slippers were 
new, and had lovely bows on them; and, though I hated him, I was 
glad he had seen them. “I am not at all afraid of being cold, but I 
might ruin my slippers if the deck happens to be wet.” 

“ And they are very pretty.” He finished my sentence for me. 

I did not know whether he meant that my foot was pretty, or the 
slippers, or both; I did not mean to, laugh, but I did, and then he 
laughed and grew serious again. I could not find my boot-hook, and 
I ruined four hair-pins buttoning my boots. And then I had to wash 
my hands, and I knew I was a long time, but he was waiting patiently 





ship,” Lettie blurted out. And Lettie was right, for Marion Waring 





for me when I again returned to the cabin. I cannot pretend to tell 
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you all that he said to me, but he told me that he loved me the first 
time he saw me, which was, of course, all nonsense, and I told him 
so. And then he said he was sorry that he had given me so much 
trouble, and he watched my face very anxiously, and I looked at the 
northern lights, and wished that papa would come. 

“You know you are my wife.” He did not pay any attention to 
my indignant denial. “I will come for my answer in six months, 
and, meanwhile, I may write.” 

Of course, if he would write, I could not help that; but I told him 
that it would make no difference, and was a great waste of time. I 
tried to be dreadfully cross, for I knew that I should never like him, 
and I did not want to give him trouble; but I am afraid I was not 
half cross enough; he looked so sorry I could not say all I intended 
to, and, when we came down into the cabin again, he looked very well 
satisfied, which was provoking. 

We were put off from the steamer before Plymouth in a miserable 
little ferry-boat, and were pretty wet before we reached the shore, as 
it always rains on the English coast. We hoped to be able to leave 
Plymouth in the ten-o’clock train for London, as it was only seven 
then. Mr. Gilcreast went with us to the Duke of Cornwall’s Hotel, 
and shared our breakfast of muffins, rolls, and English breakfast-tea. 
I was not sorry to say good-by to my husband, as the joke was rather 
too serious to suit papa, who was thoughtful and unlike himself. We 
left Plymouth at ten o’clock, and, going through the loveliest part of 
England, reached the Paddington Station, London, by six o’clock, not 
feeling at all tired. It had been a lovely day, and I was interested in 
looking at the different places we passed through. Then, being on dry 
land was delightful, after the continual rocking of the last ten days, 
and, though the sun shone mistily, as it always does in England, I 
liked it, and would not have had it different. 

I cannot tell you all I did in London, or I would never finish my 
story; enough to say that we stayed at the Langham, the finest hotel 
in London, and saw so many ugly women that sister Lettie and I grew 
quite conceited. Then we went to the British Museum, St. Paul’s, 
Westminster, the Tower, South Kensington Museum, Hampton Court, 
and Sydenham Palace—heard Patti, Lucca, Nilsson, and Titiens, in 
opera, as also Herr Wachtel, the great German tenor. Papa was de- 
lighted with Sir Edmund Landseer’s pictures, but did not like Mr. 
Turner’s. Every night, when Lettie and I went to bed, we were so 
tired that we did not know what to do; and besides we could not help 
wondering if Mr. Gilcreast would write. A whole week passed and I 
never heard, and I was beginning to make up my mind that I should 
not hear, from him, when I received a letter. He wrote beautifully, 
and told me of so many interesting things he had seen, that it was very 
pleasant ; and, as it was all for fun, I wished that I had not made such 
a fuss, and that papa had not been so cross; for, though I did not 
like Mr. Gilcreast, he was very nice. 

After London we went to Paris, where I saw more pictures than I 
can tell you of, and I was dazzled with the beauty of the palaces. I 
saw the emperor review his troops on the Bois de Boulogne, and went 
to the races on Sunday, which Lettie and I thought dreadfully wicked, 
but we wanted to see the imperial party. We rode in the Champs 
Elysées till we were perfectly satiated ; and here I received two letters 
from Mr. Gilereast, which were just as nice as the first. Lettie and I 
both thought that he was very good in writing so regularly when he 
never heard from us. 

From Paris we went to Geneva, and stayed at the Hétel Métropole, 
which hotel I liked. better than any in Switzerland, as we were so 
kindly treated by- the gentlemanly proprietor, Mr. Aldinger. Here, 
again, I received a letter from my husband; papa had gotten over his 
annoyance, and would laugh when he gave me the letters which came 

so regularly every week. From Geneva we went to Chamouni; rode 
up the Montauvert on mule-back, crossed the Mer de Glace and Mau- 
vais Pas, which is dreadful! We had a very nice guide, a descendant 
of Jean Balmat, who made the first ascent of Mont Blanc. Lettie and 
I had a race on our mules when we were down the mountain, and lost 
nearly all of our hair-pins ; and papa was so stiff that he could not sit 
down comfortably for over a week. We stayed at Chamouni three 
days, and I never tired of gazing at Mont Blanc, which I had read so 
much about, and listening to the noisy little river Arve, which makes 
noise enough for ten rivers of its size. 

From Chamouni we went back to Geneva, and had a lively time 
there on the 4th of July, and there I had another letter from John. It 
was strange, but we were all beginning to call him by his first name. 





We passed a night at Vevay, at the most beautifully-furnished hotel I 
have ever been in, and from there went to Freyburg, a queer old town, 
part German and part French. Here we heard the great organ, such 
music as I have dreamed of, and slept on a feather-bed, though the 
thermometer stood at ninety. From Freyburg went to Bern, saw the 
bear-garden, some queer old churches, and the wonderful clock, with 
its crowing cock and procession of bears. All this time I did not 
forget John, and could not help wondering what the end would be; no 
doubt he was becoming tired. 

We next went to Interlachen, and here my story ends. The first 
evening we were at Interlachen, papa, Lettie, and I were at the Kursaal, 
We had been listening to some very fine music, eating ice-cream, and 
gazing at the Jungfrau, “looking so coldly, grandly beautiful, in the 
moonlight.” (It was John said that, and not I; I never do say any 
thing nice.) But I am not going to tell my story at the wrong end, as 
the Irishman said. We were sitting, looking at the Jungfrau, though 
I am afraid Lettie and I were thinking more of our ice-cream, for it 
was very good, when who should come up but John. 

“Oh, Mr. Gilcteast, I am so glad!” I did not mean to be so 
glad, and I was sorry afterward that I had said it, for I did not know 
if I was so glad after all. Papa was getting tired and cross, Lettie 
and I ran about so much, and we had no one but papa to go with us. 
Papa had actually been talking of home and business, and he always 
talks about business when he wants to be disagreeable. 

“Why, it has only been three months!” Lettie is always saying 
something she ought not to say. 

“T could not help it.” He looked so pleadingly at papa; I was 
sorry, and said that I was glad again, and then papa laughed. Papa 
is so provoking when he chooses to be. 

We had a lovely ride to Lauterbrunnen the next day, and saw the 
Staubbach and Trummelbach Falls, and John was kind in going about 
with us; so papa sat and smoked under the trees, and every one was 
pleased. Lettie told me privately that John was lovely, and he really 
did look a great deal nicer than on the steamer, he wore such lovely 
cravats. John bought me a set of amber, which I never can wear, be- 
cause I have fair hair and blue eyes, and it would make me look like a 
fright. I said I liked it, and John bought it for me, though Lettie said 
I was a goose not to take blue crystal. I will always keep it, for John 
said I might do as I pleased, and papa does not always say that. 

We went to Lucerne afterward, and sailed up the lake, and heard 
so much about William Tell. We dined at Fluelen, and had some 
beautiful cherries; but there is no use in trying to write any more, 
for I cannot remember any thing now. I was married in Paris a second 
time, for John had been so good I had to do just as he wanted me. 
Lettie says it is very well as far as being able to get pretty things, but 
she does not know what John has been good about, for he has all 
along done as he pleased with papa and every one. Now that I think 
of it, I do not know but what Lettie is right, though I do not see how 
things could have been different. 

Papa and John have the state-rooms just opposite Lettie’s and 
mine; we are on the steamer coming home; it is the middle of August 
—and smooth, so I am not at all sea-sick. It is strange, but when I 
crossed the ocean before, and he was only half my husband, I hated 
him. And now that he is my whole husband, I love him very much. 
I think it is not safe to make acquaintances on shipboard ; I told Let 
tie so yesterday, and she laughed at me. I am not sorry I met John, 
and I don’t think papa is sorry, and, as for Lettie, John has a brother 

Henry, and I do hope he will be as nice as John, for then Lettie may 


possibly be as happy as I am. 
Anniz L. MacGrecor 
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CHAPTER XXX.—AN OLD FRIEND. 


Wuie Miss Tresham was lying ill at the Eagle Hotel in Harts- 
burg, and while Mr. Warwick was quietly journeying along the road 
that led to his meeting with her, matters and things in Lagrange were 
in a far from satisfactory condition. 

To begin with the Marks family, there was growing indignation om 
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‘the part of Mr. Marks, discomfiture and concern on the part of his 
wife, and turmoil and complaining on the part of the children, at the 
unaccountable absence of the governess. Two weeks had gone by, 
without any sign of return, or any word of explanation from her. 
Under these circumstances, what was left for her employers to think 
ibut that she had deliberately forsaken them? It was true that every 
thing she possessed, with the exception of a small bag containing a 
few necessary articles of clothing, had been left behind; but that 
might have been done merely to avoid suspicion—and then, there was 
that unanswerable riddle, the money! Why had she drawn it, if not 
to go away ?—why had she been so particular about demanding gold ? 
“Jt is as plain as a pikestaff,” said Mr. Marks, “that she meant to 
leave just in this manner! It was the first suspicion that came into 
my mind, and it proves to be the correct one.” Poor Katharine had 
very little idea, when she went to the bank that morning, how heavily 
it was to tell against her afterward, in the net that circumstances were 
weaving. At first, Mrs. Marks was stout in her defence, but after a 
-while she succumbed—facts being too strong against her. “It’s 
that hateful St. John!” she said, at last. “I’m as sure as can be that 
Miss Katharine has run away just to get rid of him!” It provoked 
‘her that her husband would not admit the validity of this excuse. 
“Miss Tresham may have run away to get rid of Mr. St. John,” he 
said, “ but it is very certain, Bessie, that she needn’t have done any 
thing of the kind if all had been straight and clear with her. If he 
had no claim on her, why should she run away from him?” In the 
face of this masculine logic, Mrs. Marks had no reply—no relief but 
that of boxing Nelly’s ears, when that poor little soul cried piteously 
for Miss Tresham to tell her a story at night. 

Then there was another annoyance. Mr. St. John, who, if appear- 
ances might be trusted, seemed as completely puzzled as themselves, 
persisted in calling at the house, in questioning the servants, in accost- 
ing Mr. Marks, and in endeavoring by every means in his power to find 
out something about the missing governess. As time went on, this 
became a positive nuisance—and a nuisance all the more disagreeable 
because Mr. Marks disliked the man, and Mrs. Marks had changed her 
respectful sympathy into a violent aversion for him. In her eyes, he 


stood as the representative of the cliange that had given such a shock 


to her household, and she detested him accordingly. “ Will he never 
go away?” she said to herself, pettishly, as, day after day, she saw 
the same slender figure, the same dark, regular profile, pass and repass 
the house. “If he would only go away, I am sure Miss Katharine 
would come back, and surely Richard couldn’t refuse to let her stay.” 
Fortunately for himself, Mr. Marks was not put to the test. St. John 
‘did not go away, and Miss Tresham did not return. Morton Annesley 
¢alled vainly for news, and was always met by the same dismal shake 
of the head. “Not even a letter, Mrs. Marks?” he would say, with 
‘such a wistful look in his eyes that it almost betrayed Mrs. Marks into 
telling him a consoling falsehood. “ Not even a letter, Mr. Annesley,” 
she would answer, and heave a deep sigh as the young man went away. 
At such times her regret took the form of indignant reproach against 
Katharine. It was shameful!—Richard was right: it was shameful, 
‘she would think, as she went back to ber work, and heard the children 
‘squabbling in the yard, instead of being settled quietly at their lessons. 

As for Mrs. Annesley, she was simply incredulous of this great 
‘good fortune which had befallen her. That Katharine should go away 
of her own accord—should, without any embarrassing disclosure or 
‘trouble whatever, be removed out of Morton’s life—was more than 
she had ever hoped in her most sanguine moments—was far, far too 
-good to be true. She could not believe it—she absolutely declined to 
‘believe it. Some plot was at the bottom of it, she felt sure—some- 
‘thing that would end by complicating matters more seriously than 
‘they had been complicated yet, by involving Morton as he had not 
‘been involved yet. To describe her state of mind during these two 
weeks would be impossible. The inaction was terrible to her, the 
doubt and suspense still more terrible. She went to see Mrs. Gordon, 
but there was no comfort to be obtained there. Mrs. Gordon knew 
no more than herself, but Mrs. Gordon took a view of the matter which 
had not occurred to Mrs. Annesley. “The girl has been sent by St. 
John in search of Felix!” she cried, as soon as she heard of Katha- 
tine’s departure, and only her own ignorance of Felix’s whereabouts 


prevented her from instantly setting out to guard him from this new | 


danger. As it was, she lived in a state of restless terror which some- 
times almost went beyond her control. Her only comfort, her only 
hope, was in John Warwick. As long as he was with Felix, she felt 





that the child was safe. Her reliance on him told her this, and did 
not tell her wrongly. Only sometimes she would think with dismay 
of his liking for Katharine, and wring her hands over it. “If he once 
lets her draw the secret from him!” she thought. But then, again, 
she would grow ashamed of this suspicion. Was it likely he would 
let her do it ?—was it likely that, to the woman he loved best, to the 
man whom he trusted most, John Warwick would betray the confi- 
dence given him as a sacred charge? The woman who had once 
known him well, the woman whom he had once loved passionately, 
did him the justice to answer the question in the negative.. No; John 
Warwick would never do this, and so John Warwick was to be trusted. 
But oh, Felix !—Felix! That was the burden of the mother’s thought, 
the echo of the mother’s cry. That great anxiety dwarfed every other 
consideration—even the consideration of Morton’s folly. She still felt 
for him, and for the bitter distress that was hanging like a sword over 
his mother’s head; but still Felix was at her heart, and there was no 
disguising the fact that she would have been glad to hear of Miss 
Tresham’s return to Tallahoma, even although that return meant 
Morton’s marriage with her the next day. 

Under these circumstances, it may be supposed that there was not 
much sympathy between herself and Mrs, Annesley—yet there was 
more than might be imagined. They were both suffering from keen 
anxiety—that was one link. The anxiety of each was about the object 
dearest to them in the world—that was the second link. The same 
person, in each case, was the cause ofthis anxiety—that was the third 
link. These things were much in common, and it is doubtful whether 
they had ever in their lives been so nearly drawn together before. Mrs. 
Gordon’s mode of accounting for Katharine’s absence seemed to Mrs. 
Annesley plausible enough; but Felix was to her a person of small 
importance—or, to put the matter more correctly, of no importance at 
all—and, accepting her cousin’s theory as a fact, the great considera- 
tion still remained, What would be the end of it with regard to Morton ? 
She had heard nothing from St. John, and she had been too complete- 
ly worsted to think of seeking him again herself. Besides, she had a 
sort of instinctive distrust of him—an instinctive feeling that she had 
placed herself in his power. If he saw Morton, and told him of her 
application, Morton would never forgive her! This was what made a 
coward of her, for she was very far from being a subtle diplomatist 
ready to walk to her end over any obstacles ; but rather a woman weak 
with the weakness of her sex, who, having set in motion certain ma- 
chinery of the power of which she had only a vague idea, stood by, 
shrinking from the consequences—a woman whose bands were fet- 
tered, from the use of plain means to a plain end, by a purely ideal 
fear—the fear of losing her son’s love, and forfeiting her son’s respect. 

As time went on, Morton was, perhaps, the person most to be com- 
passionated. All the others had “themselves to thank,” in great 
measure, for their uneasiness ; everybody else (even Mrs. Gordon) was 
suffering from the direct result of certain direct acts of his own. But 
Morton had done nothing to bring upon himself the keen anxiety 
which he was enduring. It may be perfectly true that we cry all the 
same whether we break our toys ourselves, or whether somebody else 
does the work of destruction for us, and that itis by no means a source 
of comfort when “one has only one’s self to blame” for any of the 
disasters of life; but, in the matter of sympathy, this fact of personal 
responsibility makes a great difference and justly so. The man who 
has brought his trouble upon himself can, at best, advance only half 
the claim on our sympathy of one who suffers through misfortune, or 
circumstance, or the fault of others. On this ground, therefore, it 
may be conceded that Morton deserved compassion more than any 
other of the circle whose interests were so capriciously twisted and 
intertwined together. Not on the ground of his love for Katharine 
Tresham, nor of the suffering which that love entailed upon him, but 
on the ground of his earnest desire to “do the thing which was right,” 
no matter what the cost of that doing might be; of his loyal effort to 
reconcile the different claims that were conflicting with him, by the 
plain, straight rule of honor; and of his sincere renunciation of self, 
which deserved a better return than had yet befallen it. During these 
weeks he had gone about the ordinary affairs of life, and tried to meet 
them with his ordinary face; but, somehow, it would notdo. Knock- 
ing more and more painfully at his heart, echoing more and more loudly 
in his ears, he heard the question, Where has she gone ?—what has 
become of her? Had she, indeed, passed out of his life forever? Had 
he trifled so long with the happiness that might have been his, by a 
word, perbaps, that it had at last escaped him? Asking himself these 
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questions, he took a sudden resolve. He would go in search of her, 
and, having once found her, he would not leave her again until all 
trifling and hesitation were at an end, until the fate of his life was set- 
tled as far as it was in Katharine Tresham’s power to settle it. Her 
very absence, which told against her so strongly in the eyes of every 
one else, did not shake his dogged faith for an instant. He trusted 
her! That was his answer to all that the voice of the world could 
urge; and, whether it was a wise one or not, let us at least acknowl- 
edge that it was a noble one. 

Having made up his mind to go, Annesley was not long in carrying 
the design into execution. A plausible excuse of business was soon 
found for leaving home, and, although Mrs. Annesley strongly sus- 
pected the real cause of his departure, she had no excuse for saying, 
no means of doing, any thing to prevent it. To expostulate would 
have been worse than useless, and there was nothing else left. “It 
comes of being a woman,” she thought, bitterly ; but, in fact, if she 
had been a man a hundred times over, she could have thrown no ob- 
stacle in Morton’s path which Morton’s impetuous resolution would 
not have surmounted. As a general rule, women are very much given 
to magnifying the disabilities of their sex, when these very disabilities 
often make the secret of their greatest strength. In the present in- 
stance, it was certainly so. No tangible restraint which Mrs. Annes- 
ley could possibly have placed over her son would have bound him 
half so firmly, would have influenced him half so much, as the intan- 
gible restraint of those wishes which appealed to him the more be- 
cause she had no power to enforce them. Still, he began to consider 
that he had, perhaps, sacrificed a little too much to them; and, in 
taking his present resolution, he put them tenderly but decidedly on 
one side. Some instinct told him that bis first duty now was to the 
woman he loved, and, with the simplicity of thought and intention 
which characterized him, he set forth to fulfil this duty. 

It was on the sixteenth of January—exactly two weeks after 
Katharine left—that Morton drove out of the gates of Annesdale, and 
turned his horses’ heads into the road that led to Saxford. He had 
not gone more than a mile when he met George Raynor. Of course, 
a pause and a conversation ensued, 

“You look as if you were rigged out for travelling,” said Mr. 
Raynor, after the first greetings were over. ‘Going down to Apa- 
latka?” 

“ No—only to Saxford,” Annesley answered. “I have to meet a 
man there on business.”’ This was strictly true; but the speaker did 
not add that the man would willingly have come to Lagrange. 
“ Why should you think of Apalatka? Is any thing going on down 
there?” 

“Nothing that I know of; but I heard you promise Seymour to 
go down soon, and I thought you might be on your way to fulfil the 
promise. Maggie Lester went home yesterday,” he added, with a 
laugh. 

“ And you think I am likely to be following Miss Maggie? Thank 
you ; I don’t care to interfere with Lawton’s amusement. She didn’t 
stay long with Mrs, Raynor, then?” 

“ Her mother wrote for her—company expected, or something of 
the sort—and she was obliged to leave. Flora was very sorry to see 
her go—chiefly, I think, because she took Irene along.” 

“Did Miss Irene go?” said Annesley, a little absently. “I am 
sorry to hear that, and so will a great many other people be. But 
she will be back soon—won’t she ?” 

“ Hardly soon, according to present arrangements. Flora is to 
join her in Apalatka, and they will go on to Mobile together. I fancy 
Lagrange won’t see either of them again very shortly. I look for- 
ward with resignation to a long period of bachelor—soh, Charley! 
—You had better draw your horses out of the way, Pink! Here 
comes the stage.” 

Pink—the servant who was driving Annesley—drew his horses to 
one side of the road accordingly ; while Charley, who was young and 
foolish, backed into a fence-corner, as the heavily-laden coach, with 
its six horses, its nine inside passengers, and one fortunate outsider, 
who had secured the seat beside the driver, rolled by with a sweeping 
air of grand importance on its way to Saxford. As it passed, Annes- 
ley glanced round and ran his eye over the passengers, vaguely look- 
ing for an acquaintance, as people will do, whether in stage-coaches 
or railroad-trains, With the exception of the driver, to whom he 
nodded, he saw not one familiar face—during the first instant, that is. 
The second after, a mau, on the seat opposite from the side of the 





road on which Raynor and himself were, leaned forward for a look at. 
the way-side group, and he recognized St. John. 

Long after the coach had passed out of sight, afte he had said 
good-by to Raynor, and was once more under way, with the horses 
trotting briskly over the smooth, well-beaten road, that face remained 
with Annesley to conjure up tormenting thoughts. Why was St. John 
leaving Tallahoma? Why was he going to Saxford? What connec. 
tion did he have with Miss Tresham ? These three questions formed 
the text of a mental discourse that occupied his attention until the 
roofs of Saxford came in sight, just as the sun was going down in 3 
gorgeous bed of sunset clouds, and the whole wide panorama of Na. 
ture—its fields, and valleys, and shaded hill-sides—began to clothe 
themselves in the exquisite purple of the winter gloaming. 

Annesley drove to the principal hotel of the place, and found that 
the coach had preceded him in its arrival by an hour or two. The 
first person he saw, on entering the house, was St. John. Involun- 
tarily the young man frowned ; the very sight of the sallow, handsome 
face had grown as repugnant to him as to Mr. Marks. Somehow or 
other this man was connected with Katharine and Katharine’s disap- 
pearance—according to Mrs. Gordon, he had sent her away; accord- 
ing to Mr. Marks, he, at least, knew where she was, and why she had 
gone. In either view of the case, Annesley felt inclined to take him 
by the throat and demand “ satisfaction” in the form of information 
on the spot. But the codes of civilized life discourage, if they do not 
absolutely condemn, such arbitrary proceedings as these; and, this 
consideration apart, such proceedings are sometimes attended with 
unpleasant consequences. Morton restrained the inclination, and 
passed on. After the business of obtaining a room was over, his first 
inquiry startled “mine host” a little. Was there a Catholic priest 
residing in Saxford ? 

“You're the second gentleman that’s asked that question, Mr, 
Annesley,” answered the proprietor, opening his eyes, but smiling all 
the same. ‘“ There was a gentleman came in the stage, and wanted to- 
know the same thing. I told him, sir, what I can tell you—that 
there’s no priest living in town, but one comes here sometimes—I 
really can’t say how often. I referred the other gentleman to an Irish 
family, named Malone, for information; but, if you are anxious to- 
know any thing about the priest, I’ll take pleasure in sending round 
and finding out every thing for you.”; 

“Thank you,” said Morton, a little amused at the contrast thus 
strikingly marked by the landlord between Mr. Annesley of Annes- 
dale and an ordinary traveller, who was (so far as the knowledge of that 
worthy extended) Mr. Nobody of Nowhere. “TI will trouble you to 
find out, then, whether the priest is now in Saxford, and, if he is not, 
when he was here last, and is likely to be here again. When the: 
messenger returns, send him up to my room, if you please.” 

Before long, there was a tap at Morton’s door, and the expected: 
messenger made his appearance. He was a bright-looking boy, and 
delivered his message very clearly. He had seen Mrs. Malone. The- 
priest was in town—had arrived that evening to be in time for Sun- 
day—and was staying with the Malone family. On hearing that a 
gentleman at the hotel wished to see him, Mrs. Malone had suggested 
that it would be well if the gentleman would defer his visit until the: 
next morning—the father had come thirty miles that day, and was 
not very well, and a gentleman had already called on him. If the 
gentleman was going away, he might come that night, of course ; but, 
if not, it would be more convenient if he would wait until the next 
morning. 

“Tl wait,” he said, absently; and, after the messenger left, he: 
asked himself what difference it made. He had waited three weeks 
in Lagrange—why not wait one night in Saxford? Yet he felt impa-- 
tient over the delay, as people will feel over any delay, however slight, 
that intervenes between the fruition of a hope or the fulfilment of an 
expectation. 

He re d with himself about this folly, however, and, after a 
while, managed to reconcile himself to the charitable opinion that there 
was no real need for disturbing Father Martin’s well-earned repose on 
that night. One thing, at least, he had gained by the application. He 
had learned that, instead of knowing all about Katharine, St. Jobn,. 
like himself, was merely on the track of discovery, and that, also- 
like himself, the first person to whom he applied for information was: 
the person whom Katharine would have been most likely to take into 
her confidence—that is, the priest. 

While he was arriving at this conclusion, the person of whom he 
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was thinking entered the hotel and passed directly into the bar-room. 
If Morton had seen him it is probable that he would not have felt en- 
couraged concerning the degree of information which Father Martin 
was able or likely to give. Discomfiture was written as legibly on St. 
John’s face as anger betrayed itself in his manner. On entering the 
door he pushed rudely against a man who chanced to be standing 
near, and did not trouble himself to make even the ghost of an 
apology. Walking forward, with an air of profound unconsciousness, 
he called for a glass of brandy, received it, and was about to raise it 
to his lips, when the man who had been so unceremoniously treated 
followed and touched his arm. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, quietly, but with a certain tone of 
menace in his voiee. “ You are the gentleman who came within an 
ace of knocking me down, I believe. Did I hear you apologize for 
n?” 

St. John turned quickly, with an insolent reply visible in his eyes 
before it passed his lips. He was evidently in that frame of mind 
when to insult somebody is nothing less than a positive relief. As it 
chanced, however, he had no time fo speak. No sooner did he turn 
his face than the other recoiled a step—in sheer amazement, as it 
seemed. 

“By ——!” he said, “St. John!” 

Something in his tone, something in his manner, struck even the 
by-standers with surprise. They had looked with interest the minute 
before—anxious to see the end of what promised to be a very pretty 
quarrel—but the interest sensibly quickened at this unexpected recog- 
nition. Its effect on St. John was unmistakable. He looked keenly 
for a second in the face before him—his own growing a shade paler, 
meanwhile—then he put down, untouched, the glass of brandy, and 
extended his hand. 

“ You!” he said. “I had no idea it was you. 
course. Where the devil did you come from ?” 

The other took his offered hand and shook it with a laugh. After 
the first manifestation of surprise, the meeting seemed to affect him 
very little, either one way or another. 

“Where I came from isn’t half as wonderful as where you came 
from,” he answered. “Suppose we exchange reminiscences at our 
leisure? Will you come tomy room? You can take your brandy 
there, and I will order some to keep you company ” 

“ All right,” said St. John; but he said it reluctantly, and, as he 
allowed his companion to take his arm and lead him away, the people 
whom he left behind could not help thinking that this meeting was to 
him any thing but a pleasurable event. . 

They were quite right, too. He ground his teeth, and cursed his 
unlucky fate, as he followed the man who had claimed his acquaint- 
ance up the steep and ill-lighted staircase of the hotel. They entered 
aroom just at the head of the flight of steps, and, while the pro- 
prietor of the apartment fumbled about for the means of striking a 
light, St. John sat down on the first substantial object he came to, 
which chanced to be a table, and was silent. : 

“Deuce take the thing! Where has it gone?” grumbled the one 
who was stumbling about the room, kicking the chairs, and finally 
knocking down the pitcher and basin with a resounding clatter. 
“T've found the confounded candle, but where the devil has the 
match-box gone! Here—no. D-— it, all the water’s spilled, and I’ve 
stepped right into it! Pshaw! I'll get a light across the passage 
and not keep you in the dark this way, St. John. Excuse me for a 
minute.” 

St. John vouchsafed not a word as the speaker left the room and 
crossed the passage to a door just opposite, under which a stream of 
light was visible. 

His knock was answered by a gentleman, who opened the door al- 
most immediately, and courteously acceded to his request. He re- 
turned to a table in the room, and brought from it a candle with 
which to light the one presented. As he did so his face was fully ex- 
posed to view, and St. John, sitting in the darkness of the opposite 
room, recognized Annesley. Instinctively he drew a little farther 
back into the friendly shade. At that particular time, and under 
those particular circumstances, he had no desire to be recognized in 
Teturn. There was no danger of this, however, for his position effect- 
ually shielded him; and, besides this, Morton’s attention was occu- 
pied just then with the man before him. As he brought forward the 


I apologize, of 


‘candle something like recognition was plainly to be seen in his face— 


was evidently struggling to assert itself in his mind. As the stranger 





held Ais candle to the flame, and the light thus fell on his face, the 
recognition suddenly became clear. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the young man. 
at first. Dr. Joyner, is it not?” 

Dr. Joyner—for it was indeed he—looked with a start into the 
face before him ; then, according to his invariable custom, shifted his 
eyes back to the candle. 

“You are right. Joyner is my name,” he said, “ but I believe 
you have the advantage of me, sir.” 

“That is natural,” said Morton, smiling a little. “I never saw 
you but once—but my memory is good for faces. I was down in 
Apalatka about six months ago, and, in passing through Hartsbarg, I 
called at your office to get a prescription for a sprained wrist. You 
may not remember the occurrence, but, as soon as I saw your face, it 
came back to me.” 

“ Doctors see so many people that they may be pardoned for hav- 
ing poor memories,” said the other, apologetitally. “I think I re- 
member you, though,” he went on, looking again at the young man. 
“You were with Mr. Seymour, I believe, and he introduced you as 
Mr. Annesley, of Lagrange.” 

“The same,” said Morton. “ Your lotion did my wrist a great 
deal of good,” he added, with the frankness that sat very winningly 
upon him. “ Won’t you comein? I should like to hear something 
of Apalatka and my friends down there.” 

“T regret-—I am sorry—it would give me great pleasure,” said the 
doctor, stammering, as he bowed over his candlestick, “ but I left a 
friend in my room—in the dark, too, poor fellow !—and he is waiting 
for me to return. Otherwise—” Another bow completed the sen- 
tence.” 

“In that case I can’t expect to detain you, of course,” said Mor- 
ton. “ Good-evening.” 

When the doctor went back into his own room his face wore an ex- 
pression of mingled surprise and amusement, which at once attracted 
St. John’s attention and roused his curiosity. 

“ You seem to be enjoying something amazingly,” he said. ‘“‘ Con- 
sidering that the brandy hasn’t come yet, you might as well let me 
know what it is. One thing is certain”—with a look of disgust 
around—“ I don’t see much in the way of amusement here.” 

“T am only enjoying a new illustration of an old proverb,” said 
the other, putting the candlestick on a rickety table that was on one 
side of the room, with a cracked looking-glass hanging over it. 
“Did you ever chance to hear that ‘a prophet is never without honor 
save in his own country?’ Well, I’ve just had an example of that. 
For want of something better to do, I have been trying my hand lately 
at the healing art, and the result was by no means as brilliant as I 
could have wished. The other doctors in the place where I settled 
were jealous of me, a few unpleasant accidents attended my practice, 
a man or two died—don’t men die sometimes under the hands of reg- 
ular M. D.’s ?—and the consequence was that the people raised an up- 
roar, and I had to leave—absolutely, my dear St. John, I had to leave, 
in preference to being mobbed. Think what a state of barbarism 
this horrible country is in! Well, I left the place—Hartsburg is its 
name—under those circumstances, and I come here, and the first per- 
son I meet compliments—actually compliments—me on my medical 
skill!” 

“That young fellow across the passage ? ”’ 

“Yes—did you see him? Fine-looking, isn’t he? One of the 
first men in the country round about here, I believe. I met him, as 
he reminded me, in Hartsburg, with a Mr. Seymour, a wealthy planter 
who lives in the county of which Hartsburg is the seat. He had 
sprained his wrist, and I gave him a lotion for it. He says it worked 
excellently.” 

“ Then why couldn’t you prescribe for your other patients as well ?” 

Dr. Joyner indulged in a laugh—quiet, but of considerable depth 
and evident enjoyment. 

“T sprained my own wrist once,” he said, “and I got this pre- 
scription for it from a doctor. You see it’s useful never to forget any 
thing.” 

“And you practised medicine on the strength of knowing one 
presctiption ? Well”—with an impatient movement—*“I suppose it 
was as good a trade as any other that you were likely to drift into. 
What did you leave the old country for?” ; 

“Humph!” said the doctor, looking at him askance. “ What did 
you leave it for?” 


“T did not know you 
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“ That's easily answered—because I felt disposed to do so.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, then, there’s a good deal of 
difference between us. I left because the police were so unusually 
pressing in their attentions, just then, that I had no alternative but to 
do so. I made the narrowest slip of the galleys imaginable,” said he, 
growing pale, notwithstanding his lightness of tone. “Ma foi! it 
would be delightful to be number nine of a chain-gang just now! 
Practising medicine at the expense of the good people of Hartsburg is 
quite an improvement on that. Do you object to my leaving you for 
a minute? I'll step to the door and call for that brandy. In a place 
like this you have to assert yourself, or the rascals will neglect you.” 

St. John making no objection, Dr. Joyner proceeded to step to the 
door and assert himself. Having shouted for some time, he at last 
succeeded in bringing up the brandy, and half a dozen people besides, 
anxious to know if the house was on fire. After reassuring them on 
this point, he coolly relieved the servant of the brandy, shut the door 
in the faces of the others, and returned to St. John. 

“There, now!” said he, setting the bottle and two glasses which 
accompanied it down on the table. “I call this comfortable—two 
old friends and good comrades drinking each other’s health in elegant 
seclusion. You'll find water in that pitcher there, St. John—confound 
it! I forgot it was spilt. Shall I call for more?” 

“Not on my account,” said St. John, resignedly. “I don’t care 
to bring up half the household again. Sit down,” he went on, impa- 
tiently. “ Something is on your mind—I’ve seen that from the first. 
Speak it out, and have done.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the other, sitting down and composedly 
draining a glass of spirits. ‘“‘ You haven’t told me yet how you came 
here,” he added, with a sudden furtive glance at his companion’s 
face. “One good turn deserves another. I’ve been frank with you 
—now be frank with me. Has the pretty little game of rouge ef noir 
done for you also?” 

“I’m here on business,” said St. John, irritably. “I thought I 
told you that. What is the good of being so d—d inquisitive? I 
haven’t been in America more than a month or two, and I shall not 
stay an hour longer than I can possibly help.” 

“ Are you very closely occupied just now ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. Why do you ask?” 

The other looked over his shoulder nervously at the door. Then 
drew his chair a little nearer. ‘“ Would you be willing to run a small 
risk for a great reward?” he asked, quickly. 

“That depends,” said St. John, watching him coolly; “ both on 
the degree of risk, and the amount of the reward.” 

“The risk is hardly worth considering, and the amount is that of 
a moderate fortune. In one word, St. John, can I depend on you, or 
can I not? This thing has been on my mind for some time, and I 
have been considering day and night how I could manage it without 
any assistance; but when I saw you, the problem was solved for me. 
I said at once, ‘There is the man in the very nick of time. If his 
head’s as cool and his wits are as sharp as they used to be, I’ve noth- 
ing more to fear.’” 

“T don’t stand in any need of a dose of flattery,” said St. John. 
“ Affairs are desperate with me just now, and I am ready for any 
thing that won’t put my neck in a noose. A person on whom I de- 
pended has just given me the slip in the most complete manner. A 
scheme on which I have been building is likely to come to nothing, 
as far as I am concerned, and so—pass the brandy, and let me hear 
your plan.” 

“Tt’s not a thing to describe in a place like this,” said the other, 
glancing round again. “If we talk about it at all, it must be in 
French. ‘“ You don’t object, do you?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Listen then,” said he, plunging at once into French, and speak- 
ing with an ease and fluency which proved his intimate acquaintance 
with the language. “ Before I left Hartsburg, I chanced to hear that 
a bank of importance, which is established there, was about to send a 
large amount of specie for distribution among its various branch 
banks. I did not pay much attention one way or another to the re- 
port, until, in coming to Saxford, I travelled with a man who is well 
known to be the messenger intrusted with the money. This fact, and 
my own desperate condition, soon made me think that here was an 
excellent opportunity of fortune, only needing a man of courage and 
nerve to seize it. The courage and nerve I had, my dear St. John, 
but I needed a few other things—a little assistance, principally. The 
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undertaking is too great for one person to attempt. I needed a com. 
rade to share the risk and—the reward. As soon as I saw you, F 
thought ‘Here is my man.’ It’s for you to say whether or not I wag 
right.” 

“T have heard the object,” said St. John, coolly. 
the means?” 

“The means are as plain as could be desired. The messenger ig: 
at present on his way to Tallaboma, where the specie will be lodged 
in the bank until opportunities are found for forwarding it to the- 
other branches. Now, I have been in Tallahoma, and I have seen this. 
bank. Write me down a fool, my dear St. John, if it would not be as: 
easy to enter it as to walk out of this room. See here!” 

He took from his pocket a morocco case of moderate size, touched 
a spring, and, as it flew open, he held it out for the inspection of the- 
other. 

“ What would you call that, now ?” he asked. 

St. John regarded it superciliously, as he answered, “I should 
call it a box of tooth-instruments. Have you been practising dentistry 
as well as physic?” 

“A little. I fleshed this”— he held up to St. John’s recoiling: 
sight a formidable-looking pair of forceps—“ in the—” 

“ Spare me a description of the operation, I beg,” interrupted the- 
other, with unconcealed disgust. ‘“‘ What have these things to do. 
with the subject you were talking of?” 

“Don’t be impatient, and you shall hear. You would call it» 
box of tooth-instruments, would you? Well, you’re not to blame 
there—and that’s the beauty of it. Anybody would call it the same: 
thing. But now—I’ll show you.” 

So saying, he took the instruments from the box, then, with great 
care, removed the red-velvet cushion on which they had rested, and 
which turned out to be a false bottom, beneath which was a cavity 
containing a dozen or more of eccentric-shaped implements, the use 
of which it would have puzzled an ordinary observer to conjecture. It 
did not puzzle St. John in the least. 

“You are well supplied,” he remarked, with a grim smile, 

“You may say so! Look at that, now, will you?” 

He lifted a small saw, made of the finest watch-spring steel, and 
exhibited it, handling it with the same caressing touch which a paint- 
er, who has not used his brushes for some time, bestows on those be- 
loved servitors of his more beloved art, or with which a musiciap 
passes his hand over the strings or keys of his favorite instrument. 

“That walks through iron with the same ease that a good carpen 
ter’s saw passes through wood!” cried he, with enthusiasm. “ And 
here—” He went on to expatiate upon the exceilence of various 
of the implements, and the virtues of the box itself. ‘“ You ob- 
serve,” he said, “ that there is room here for other matters besides 
these useful little gentlemen. I keep any papers of importance, that 
it might not be advisable to have about me, here too.” 

“Tt is a good idea,” said St. John, absently. ‘“ But about this: 
bank.” He thonght for a moment, then looked up with something 
like a flash in his eye. ‘ The man who is responsible—the cashier, I _ 
believe they call him—is named Marks, isn’t he ?” 

“T—yes, I believe so. I didn’t pay much attention to his name. 
What has that got to do with it?” 

“Tt has to do with it that he is an unmannered scoundrel, who 
has gone out of his way to insult me on one or two occasions,” 
answered St. John, vindictively. “If it’s his bank that you want to 
rob, I'll help you, with the greatest pleasure, on the understanding 
that we share the spoils fairly. But I can tell you that you will have 
to be very cautious in your arrangements.” 

“We will discuss them now,” said the other, eagerly. “Help 
yourself to the brandy, and then we can plan the campaign.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“ How about 
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“T would have, as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog, to 
be, as it were, a dog at all things.” 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. — 
NTENDING no disrespectful comparison by the quotation, for Iam 
myself a veteran smoker, I hold with honest “Launce, and would ‘ 
have one who takes upon him to be a smoker, to be a smoker “at alP 
things,” even to the utmost: niceties of courtesy connected with 
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use of the weed. The practice of these courtesies is not only a good 
hing in itself, but conduces to amenity of behavior in other respects, 
as the slovenly man who has been coaxed into a respectable coat feels 
the need of reform in his whole apparel. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, politeness is surely akin to 
piety; for true politeness is but that gentle regard for, and treatment 
of, the feelings and comfort of others, of which our highest type is 
found in him whom quaint old Decker reverently describes as 

“The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

Horace Smith, the witty tin-trumpeter, divides politeness into two 
sorts; one “of the heart,” which manifests itself in an habitual be- 
nevolence, and an absence of selfishness, in intercourse with society 
of all classes; the other, “ of the person,” or external, which is exhib- 
ited in elegance of manners and adherence to the conventional cour- 
tesies of polished life. 

The two stand to each other somewhat in the relation of paper- 
money to coin: the first passes well, doing good service in daily life, 
ut lacks the intrinsic value of the second. 

In the possession of heart-politeness, there is, perhaps, but little 
difference between any two civilized or semi-civilized nations ; but, in 
manifestations of the external form, the difference is great. Northern 
nations take a decidedly secondary place as compared with those of 
Latin or Oriental origin. 

Common repute and the pictorial geographies have long accorded 
the first prize for this exterior polish to the French ; but, to those who 
have had opportunity to observe and compare, theirs is but plaster of 
Paris to pure Carrara, beside the dignified, and, at least, seemingly 
more heart-y, courtesy of the Spaniard. 

It is more or less known—and it should be better known and prac- 
tised by other nations—that there exists among Spaniards and their 
American descendants, especially the Cubans, a well-recognized and 
punctiliously - observed ceremonial bearing upon such intercourse 
among smokers as is connected with the use of the cigar. This cere- 
monial is rigid in its exactions—any infraction of it being an almost 
unheard-of solecism in manners, from the highest to the lowest—but 
it is,observed with an ease that makes it seem instinctive. It is not 
complicated or difficult, can be readily acquired, and its acquisition, 
we are compelled to say, would be a great improvement in the manners 
of too many of our own people. There is, too, so little of it, when we 
come to detailed description, as hardly to justify the length of even 
this brief paper in introducing it; yet it has its bearing, not alone on 
manners, but on what I may term the social value of the cigar, of 
which I may have a word to say hereafter. 

It consists simply—this etiquette—in the mode and manner in 
which “a light” is asked for, offered, taken, and the loaned cigar re- 
turned, all with a grace and courtesy in strong contrast to the wilfully- 
boorish, or ignorantly clumsy and awkward though well-enough- 
meant style, too generally found among us. Among the Spanish 
people the demand for the accommodation knows no restraint from 
easte or rank. The peasant unhesitatingly asks it from the grandee, 
the wealthy planter from the poorest negro. 

The asker, generally, by a sort of combined motion, raises his hand 
toward his hat, as in salute, and then extends it, awaiting the action 
of the granter of the favor. The latter, taking his cigar by forefinger 
and thumb, midway between fire and mouth, hits it a tap with the 
back of the little finger to knock off the ashes ; then, turning it with the 
back of the middle finger by an outward motion, extends it toward the 
asker, held, fire-end outward, between the ends of the fore and middle 
fingers and thumb. The asker takes it between thumb and forefinger 
—with special care not to touch the part that has been held in the 
mouth—applies it to his own cigar, and then, with the same outward 
motion of his middle finger, turns it mouth-end outward, and so pre- 
tents it in return with “ gracias,” or “ mil gracias” (a tnousand thanks) ; 
and a graceful wave of the hand from each, as they pass on, closes the 
ceremony. 

Voila tout! and is it not better than having a cigar poked at you 
¢lumsily, fire-end or chewed-end indifferently, and being, perhaps, told 
throw it away when you have lighted, either in so many words, or 
‘by the lender’s coolly walking off, leaving his stump in your hands. 
Such conduct among our Spanish friends would be a gross affront. 

If a Cuban’s cigar is-too short for you to handle, he will politely 
intimate as much by asking your permission to give the desired light 
»y touching it to yours himself. And on no account must a lender 
tefuse to accept his returned cigar, no matter how short. 





In most cases he will touch it, at least once afterward, to his lips, 
in courteous evidence that he finds no objection to the liberty you 
have taken with him. If he then throws it away, it will be probably 
out of your sight, or, if not, no offence’can be taken. 

If I am not mistaken, there was, in the days of powdered wigs, 
knee-breeches, and small-swords, a similarly exact etiquette of the 
snuffbox. Is there no last of the snuff-takers who can tell us of it? 

I have referred to the habit of smoking as a bond of good-fellow- 
ship. I believe in it as such, holding with Dr. Pereira that it is 
“soothing and tranquillizing in its effect on the mind,” and with the 
trumpeter before named that 

“The more I fume, the less I fret.” 


A lawyer-friend, who had reached middle life free from all “ small 
vices,” smoking included, once told me that, were he to live his life 
over, he should learn to smoke, if for nothing more than “its social 
and business value.” ‘At Saratoga,” said he, “ when, after dinner, 
I join my smoking-friends on the piazzas, like Maud Muller, 

‘A vague unrest 
And nameless longing fills my breast.’ 
I find that, though among them, I am not of them; there is a long 
link wanting in the chain of unity. And, when I separated from my 
law-partner B , he carried off all our most profitable clients, for 
they, like him, smoked.” 
So the solid men followed smoke and ashes, to my friend’s loss. 
“* Since life and the anxieties that share 
Our hope and trust, 
Are smoke and dust, 
Give me the smoke and dust that banish care; 
The rolled leaf bring, 
Which from its ashes, phenix-like, can spring— 


The fragrant leaf whose magic balm 
Can, like nepenthe, all our sufferings charm.” 


A, Sreeve Penn. 





PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


ROTESTANTISM in France had its origin early in the sixteenth 
century, with Lefévre, d’Etaples, and Nicolas Cop, both of 
whom preceded Calvin, and even Luther. Lefévre was a lecturer at 
the College Lemoine, and published there, in the year 1512, a com- 
mentary on St. Paul, which, five years before Luther, contained the es- 
sential doctrines of the Reformation. The book was the usher-in of 
a new epoch in French theology; it was issued within the very walls 
of the Abbey of St.-Germain, was dedicated to Briconnet, the abbot, 
and it resulted in the formation of a small but zealous circle of re- 
ligious reformers. For twelve years the circle grew and widened, and 
penetrated the colleges, the town, and even to the court. The Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, which was its seat, was called afterward Little 
Geneva. Finally, in the year 1524, the first martyr of French Prot- 
estantism, a student named Pauvent, a disciple of Lefévre, was 
burned for heresy in the Place de Gréve; and his martyrdom was 
soon succeeded by that of numerous others of his school. The per- 
secutions which followed, and the religious wars which raged with in- 
tervals for more than a century, are too well known in history to need 
recital here. Through it all, the Reformed Church lived, and was not 
utterly crushed. Pastors continued to preach, congregations to meet, 
schools to be taught, and young ministers to be educated. The acces- 
sion of Henry IV., and his proclamation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1599, which granted partial toleration to the Protestants, secured 
them peace during his reign. But after his assassination in 1610, a 
fresh persecution broke out, and continued, with intervals of peace, 
through the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., growing more and 
more severe as the latter advanced in years, until finally the Edict of 
Nantes, which had been sworn to by Henry IV., confirmed by Marie 
de Medicis, repeated by Louis XIII., and reaffirmed by Louis XIV., and 
which by its very letter was perpetual and irrevocable, was revoked, 
in 1685, by the royal mandate, under the insulting plea that there 
were now no more Huguenots in France. The king and his advisers, 
however, soon found that there were some still extant, for they 
straightway set to persecuting them. 
Still, in secret, the reformers met, and kept alive the memory and 
the zeal of their religion. Often detected, banished, beheaded, their 
young daughters seized and shut up in nunneries, their sons pressed into 
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the ranks of the despot’s armies, every Protestant found in worship sent 
at once to the galleys, where they were treated far more cruelly than 
criminals from the ranks of the faithful, they were not, at this dark 
period, without powerful protectors. The ambassador of the Low 
Countries held Protestant service, with two chaplains, at his embassy, 
to which all came who would; and, while hunted and watched by the 
secret police of Richelieu, and afterward of Choiseul, there were great 
houses in which the Protestants found refuge, and where they wor- 
shipped according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

Through the scandalous reign of the fifteenth Louis, the same 
stern repression of Protestantism continued, with periods here and 
there when, for some reason or other, they were left to worship almost 
unmolested. 

There seems to have been no earnest attempt made to recover 
liberty of worship until late in the reign of Louis XVI.; and then an 
attempt was made, under auspices especially interesting to Americans. 
We hear nothing of an intercession on the part of Protestant Eng- 
land, or on that of Protestant Germany, in behalf of their fellow-re- 
ligionists, during all those weary years of repression and persecu- 
tion, But as Lafayette, our War of Revolution being happily ended, 
was about to retire from these shores, to take a leading part in the 
approaching French Revolution, George Washington promised him to 
urge upon the royal government the expediency of restoring to the 
Protestants the rights which had once been conceded to them, and of 
which they had been, by kingly perjury, deprived. There is some 
reason for believing that the promise was kept, and that Franklin did 
make such an appeal to the French king. Lafayette, on reaching Paris, 
at once set about the project which he had formed to liberate the re- 
formed sect. The ministry, of which the enlightened Malesherbes 
was the most famous member, lent a favorable ear to the enthusiastic 
marquis. An ardent young Protestant preacher, Rabaut St.-Etienne, 
learning this joyful intelligence, without awaiting the formal accom- 
plishment of religious liberty, hastened to reorganize the consistory 
at Paris, called together a dozen Protestants at the house of Manon, 
who had just resigned the chaplaincy of the Dutch embassy, and then 
chose Manon as the first pastor of the reéstablished church, In No- 
vember, 1787, the ministry promulgated an edict recognizing the civil 
status of Protestants, legalizing their births and marriages (which 
had been unlawful now for more than a century), and timidly left their 
work half done by stopping short of decreeing liberty of worship. 
That came with the first throe of the great revolution, the church 
having already assumed the right which the law still denied. 

The Constituent Assembly, among the first of its many glorious 
acts, proclaimed full liberty of worship and conscience; and the Prot- 
estants, on the 7th of June, 1789, worshipped in Paris in the full 
light of day for the first time since the eighteenth century began. 
St.-Etienne, our zealous young Protestant preacher, was ere long seen 
presiding over the Constituent Assembly as its president, and wrote 
to his aged father, who had been for half a century persecuted for his 
faith, “ The president of the National Assembly is at your feet.” 

We must hasten through this necessarily rapid outline of the 
vicissitudes of the French Protestant Church, but it is worth while to 
pause here a moment and observe the significant fact that the re- 
establishment of free worship virtually antedated the commencement 
of the great revolution about a year and a half, and was, as it were, 
the shadow of the revolution cast before. After an obscure and de- 
pressed existence for many generations, we find the chiefs of the re- 
formed religion taking a great part in the events of the day. Condé, 
Coligny, Henry, and Jeanne d’Albret, disappearing, there were no his- 
toric French Protestants till Lafayette returned a laurel-crowned hero 
from freed America, and St.-Etienne ascended to the famous chair 
from which he governed debates in which Bailly, Sieyés, and Mira- 
beau participated. As the revolution proceeded, Romanism was dealt 
with, indeed, with too fierce a rigor, while Protestantism came to be 
favored as at least a long-persecuted sect, tyrannized over by the kings. 
Lafayette, now commanding the National Guard, and Bailly, now 
Mayor of Paris, were the zealous patrons and protectors of the reor- 
ganized consistories. In 1791 the consistory of Paris hired the an- 
cient church of St. Thomas du Louvre for public worship, the very 
ehurech—such is the irony of history—in which Charles IX. had boasted 
to the Parisians that he had in one morning (namely, St. Bartholomew) 
exterminated heresy. The zealous Manon presided at the inauguration 
of this temple, and took for his text “ The night has passed, day has 
come,” and thanked God that the Constitution (of 1791) was achieved. 





Mayor Bailly and a dozen members of the municipal council were 
present at this ceremony. For a time—during the ascendency of the 
Lafayette and Bailly moderates and the Girondists—the Protestants 
worshipped openly, grew rapidly, and flourished. But there came an 
hour when the hot frenzy of revolution seized the governors of 
France and the populace of Paris. Then Protestantism itself—even 
this king-persecuted and republican element—became “ suspect;* 
was thought to be tredsonable; and the popular insanity in its turn 
became their relentless persecutor. Manon was at last thrown into 
prison on the eve of the féfe to the Supreme Being, and, but for the 
Ninth Thermidor, which witnessed the fall of Robespierre and the 
opening of the prison-doors, would have gone to the guillotine. Now 
again the church resumed its public worship, reviving, as all France 
revived, after the nightmare reign of Robespierre and the Terror. 

The first consul, with a keener eye than preceding rulers, saw his 
interest to lie in the toleration of all sects. When, therefore, he 
made the Concordat with Pius VII., in 1802, he constituted the re. 
formed sect into a guasi state church, its freedom of worship being 
established under the control of the government. By the famous 
Law of Germinal, year X., he deereed that the consistories should be 
composed of the pastors, and from six to twelve old or notable lay 
members chosen among the citizens paying the highest direct taxes. 
To renew these lay members every two years, there were added, at 
that interval of time, an equal number of heads of families (chefs de 
Jamille), chosen by those members of the consistory whose terms had 
not expired. This law, which required the consistory to be mainly 
composed of the most wealthy, was regarded as a grievance by the 
Protestants, as having a tendency to throw the government of the 
church in a little time into the control of a few powerful families, 
And this is what actually took place. Three pastors, to be selected 
by the state, were accorded to the Parisian Protestants, as well as 
three temples of worship, each with its territorial parish. The first 
three pastors selected were Manon, Rebaut-Ponier (brother of the 
quondam president of the National Assembly), and Mestrezat; and 
Napoleon, now emperor, on instituting the Legion of Honor, dee 
orated these three with its ribbon. The three temples established 
were St.-Louis, Ste.-Marie, and Pontemont. A few years after the 
Temple of St.-Louis, which stood where the Place du Carrousel now 
is, was torn down to give place to it, when Napoleon gave to the Prot 
estants instead the ancient church of the Péres de l’Oratoire, where 
D’Aubigny, immediately after Henry IV. had been stabbed in the 
mouth by Chatel, said to that king, “ Sire, God has stricken you upon 
the lips because you have only as yet denied Him with your mouth; 
but take care lest, if you one day deny Him from your heart, He strike 
you at the heart.” 

The Restoration, with all its blunders, did not have the evil in- 
spiration to interfere with the still limited rights of the Reformed 
Church. The Protestants, throughout the long era between the acces 
sion of Louis XVIII. and the downfall of Louis Philippe, enjoyed the 
practice of their religious rites and a general immunity from the perse- 
cution of the government. But this era of prosperity was not wholly 
without its evils. When they were a persecuted sect, they were united 
in belief, and closely bound in a tie of harmonious affection. Theit 
troubles from without ceasing, internal troubles ensued. By degrees, in 
the midst of this comparatively small sect, there grew up a difference, 
and, finally, a separation on matters of faith. Two parties arose, with 
antagonistic beliefs. There are the same two parties in every depart 


ment of thought and life: one, the conservative party, the party of / 


authority, the party clinging to precedent ; the other, the liberal party, 
that which looks forward instead of backward, and relies rather upon 
individual judgments and later experience than upon “ the wisdom of 
the ancients.” The Protestants were divided into “ freethinkers ” and 
the “ orthodox,” known by those names in France. In the days of 
adversity, they were not only united, but, by the force of reaction, 
they were theologically radical. They were almost all, if not all, 
rather “ freethinkers ” than “ orthodox ;” for persecution drove them 
as far as possible from the stand-point of the persecutors. Early ia 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the conflicting principles of authority and 
liberty clashed and divided one Protestant from another. At the 
same time, France was invaded by many English religious enthusiasts, 
especially by Methodists, who, in Paris and in the north of France, 
exercised an important influence in favor of “ orthodoxy ” or author 
ity ; while in the middle and south of France the radical, freethinking 
traditions of the revolutionary church stoutly held its own, Thes@ 
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English exhorters and allies did much, meanwhile, to aid the French 
church in organization, and to inculcate into it the spirit of associa- 
tion ; and prompted the formation of general synods and the principle 
of universal suffrage in the church. The Paris consistory long held 
‘between the two parties an even and judicial balance, seeking to recon- 
cile them ; but finally inclined evidently, and much to the chagrin of 
the liberals, to the party of authority. , 

The Revolution of 1848 came, and the Protestants hastened to take 
advantage of the revival of republican liberty—to demand complete 
recognition and freedom of worship. In May of that year a general 
Provisional Assembly met at Paris, and a synod was appointed to be 
held in September. In 1852, the prince president (soon after em- 
peror) Officially decreed universal suffrage in all the Protestant 
churches of France. Thenceforth, the electors were to renew each 
three years one half of the members of the consistories. The consis- 
tory continued to appertain to the party of authority, and was still con- 
trolled by a few opulent and aristocratic families, The diaconate (the 
body of laymen charged with collecting and distributing the church 
charities) was too liberal for the consistory; and its members, in 
many cases, were gradually replaced by the friends of authority. Dur- 
ing the entire reign of Napoleon IIT, these two parties in the Protes- 
tant Church struggled, often bitterly and always actively, for the 
predominance. The triumph has so far rested with the “ orthodox,” 
led by the veteran champion of Protestantism and great Orleanist 
statesman, Guizot ; the “ liberal” champion being M. Barbezat. 

We have given, as briefly as possible, in necessarily general terms, 
a sketch of the Protestant Church of France, from its inception by the 
bold thoughts and utterances of Lefévre to the present time. It has 
been a history not without its glories—a history of constant struggling 
with the power of the state on the one hand, and the power of Ro- 
manism, bulwarked by popular ignorance, on the other. Nothing 
has been able to crush the Reformed idea. Through all the centuries 
the great idea of liberty of conscience has been the supreme support 
of the Protestants—has survived a St. Bartholomew—has outlived 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes—has defied death—has arisen 
again from the frequent holocausts of martyrs. Finally, it has wrung 
from the state the privilege—a poor privilege, yet a privilege—of be- 
ing recognized by, attached to, and regulated by the state. It has not 
yet achieved entire freedom. No Protestant edifice can be erected, 
no preacher licensed to preach, no congregation collected, without the 
executive authority. Home missionaries are seldom tolerated ; when 
tolerated, only so under exceptional circumstances, The consistory 
is subject to the Minister of Public Worship ; the salaries of ministers 
are paid by the state. In many parts of France it is even dangerous 
to preach Protestantism ; the priests are malignant and powerful, the 
peasants ignorant and superstitious. Education is defective, and has 
yet to do its work of enlightenment. Under such disadvantages, the 
Church finds itself, in one sense, no better off than if it were still per- 
secuted. For it has just enough liberty to insure its existence, and 
not enough to fill it with life and enterprise. The gain in numbers 
from generation to generation is slight. There are few aggressive 
chiefs ; they are dampened by the divisions in the Church and the list- 
lessness of their followers. It is a singular fact that there are to be 
found in the Protestant clergy or among the Protestant chiefs but few 
republicans. French Protestantism has yet to learn that political lib- 
erty is not only its surest, but its only.possible ally. The predomi- 
nant faction—the orthodox—seem blind to the signs of the times, and 
are content with Bonapartist imperialism or Orleanist formalism. The 
Protestants, orthodox and liberal, are profoundly attached to their 
¢creed—would, the greater part of the=m, fight for their creed, die for 
it. But the connection with the state is a mildew upon it, just as a 
similar connection in England blights the energy of the Establishment. 
The trial is hardly less severe than was persecution itself. Before 
there is a living and militant Protestantism in France, the ties of the 
state must be sundered ; the Rumanist hold upon the state must also 
be broken ; there must be a fair field and an even chance between the 
rival churches; there must be untrammelled self-government; and 
the Protestants must, besides, learn that they can only arrive at a 
successful propagandism when the liberal idea is a fact in politics as 
well as a theory in theology. Education must have lifted the popu- 
lace of the cities and the peasants of the fields to a higher intellect- 
ual plane than they now occupy; and that violent reaction which, in 
the first revolution, under the tutorship of Voltaire, drove men from 
Romanism clear to the farthest opposite extreme of rank infidelity, 








and which is still so powerful in France, shall have spent itself, and 
Frenchmen shall be taught that truth does not always lie in the abso- 
lute negation of a great falsehood which yet is a partial falsehood. 
Momentous events, affecting every progressive element in French 
life and character, are being enacted as we write. The empire, which, 
while it did not liberate or repress Protestantism, maintained it in 
va-salage to the state, has fallen. A new political existence is entered 
upon. Amid these efforts and hard strivings after political liberty, 
which contains within itself the germs of Protestant triumph in the 
idea of liberty of thought and conscience, it may be that thé reformed 
faith will, in its turn, initiate a revolution. The Latin nations are 
slow to receive the truths of liberty at all. They idealize grand prin- 
ciples, but do not chain them to their chariot-wheels. Political lib- 
erty is yet too indistinct an abstraction in France, and in Spain, and 
in Italy. Religious liberty is yet farther behind, for the papal grip 
has been strong on the Latin nations, deluding them by seductive 
promises and awing their imaginative temperaments with the great 
awe of superstition. But slowly, slowly, both are getting to be com- 
prehended. Events are pushing the Latin races on to snatch the prize. 
The far-off promise seeks to be the near fruition. Let us put aside 
the coarse dogma that the Latin nations cannot be free, cannot be 
Protestant. They can and will be both. The time of their interna- 
tional supremacy may be passing. They were greatest when Rome 
was at the height of its power, and when the divine right of monarchs 
was an article of creed. But there is no people from whom truth, in 
the scheme of Providence, is to be excluded. Catholicism totters in 
France, Italy, and Spain, France has already had her era of atheism, 
just as she has had her era of Utopian liberty. When her political 
revolution has been succeeded by a moral revolution; when she 
awakes, as she will awake, from the sensual extravagance of the em- 
pire, the skepticism of the Voltairean school; when the heats of pas- 
sion have passed, we look forward to seeing a great, free, Protestant, 
enlightened, and progressive France, rid forever of her old burdens 
of despotism and superstition ; one more bulwark of all that is best in 


faith and noblest in progress. 
Grorce M. Towte. 
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ILLUSTRATION, (Pace 4) 


with 


nN little housewife so demure, 
Plying the needle swift and sure, 
In quiet places, 
What charm is in those darksome eyes, 
What magic in your beauty lies, 
And lovely graces! 


No sound to break your gentle dream ; 
Those lily hands from seam to seam 
Are ever stirring ; 
All hushed—as summer’s noonday hour, 
When sleep the bee, and leaf, and flower— 
Save pussy’s purring. 


Proud favorite of the household band, 
The touches of that snowy hand 

You take sedately ! 
Unconscious pet! if you but knew 
By what a host of mortals you 

Are envied greatly ! 


Ah, gentle heart, in dreams you stray 
Down the sweet-scented woodland way, 
No longer lonely ! 
You hear a lover’s lips repeat 
The story old, yet ever sweet, 
To love you only! 


Or, tell us if you fondly wait 
A step beside the garden-gate, 
Not unexpected ! 
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Oh, little blush that comes and goes, 
Are you a blush, or yonder rose 
I see reflected ? 


Then drowse on, pet, by day and night, 
May never jealousy or spite 
Grimly pursue you! 
But friendships, pussy, have their ends, 
When love another favorite sends— 
Then good-by to you! 
GrorGe CooPER. 





THE SOEMMERING PASS. 
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HE Austrian Government, with all its faults of despotism, now 
happily replaced by a liberal policy, was in many respects atten- 

tive to its duties, and anxious to promote at least the material welfare 
of the people. It was particularly efficient in constructing and keep- 
ing in repair its roads of all kinds, and especially the great highways 
which connected the different provinces, or rather kingdoms of the 
empire. There were, of course, military reasons for this policy, it 
being of the highest importance to the government to have easy trans- 


portation for large bodies of troops from the capital to the frontiers, | 


and from one province to another, in case of invasion or revolt. 
The kingdoms of Hungary and of the Lombardo-Venetian prov- 


as they did, at a distance from the centre of the empire, and inhab- 


ited by a liberty-loving and intelligent people, it was most essential | 


that a route should be secured by which they might be easily and 
safely reached, in case of any outbreak. 
Of the two routes leading from Austria proper into the former 





Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, one—the direct road from Vienna to. 
Milan, which, passing through the Tyrolean Alps, debouches into. 
Italy through the Stelvio Pass—was, forty years ago, when the rail. 
road-system of Europe was still in the earlier stage of its develop. 
ment, deemed scarcely practicable. It has, in fact, only been com. 
pleted within the last year or two; and the second, or Styrian, route 
was therefore at that time preferred. 

This road, which is also the great artery of communication with 
the Dalmatian provinces, runs from Vienna, through Gratz and Lay. 
bach, to Trieste, and, communicating both by sea and land with Venice, 
in connection with the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company, forms the 
great highway of commerce between Germany and the Levant, and is. 
one of the most important on the European Continent. On first leay.- 
ing Vienna, the railroad presents no remarkable characteristics, but 
passes through a rich and level country, of greater fertility than 
beauty or picturesqueness. As we proceed west, however, the cham- 
paign is bounded with hills, low at first but rising by degrees, and 
whose sides are clothed with the vineyards which produce the varied 
and generous wines of Austria. On passing the station of Schottwein, 
the scenery rapidly assumes a more alpine aspect, and we commence 
to ascend the Soemmering pass, the surmounting of which, by the 
skill and science of the engineer, has always been justly regarded as 


| one of the most remarkable triumphs of human perseverance and 


ingenuity. 
The pass in question is formed by the Soemmering Mountain, one 
of the Noric or Styrian Alps, which chain of mountains runs along be- 


| tween the archduchy of Austria proper and the duchy of Styria, 
inces were especially susceptible to popular disturbances ; and, lying, | 


separating those provinces. It is a rugged mass of rocks, split into 
three summits, its sides clothed with pine and fir forests, which give 
it a sombre and gloomy look, and, in the deep ravines and valleys with 
which it abounds, snow may be found even when the summer is far- 
advanced. Here and there among the forests may be discovered the- 
huts and clearings of a few poor charcoal-burners, who pursue their 








SS 


SOEMMERING STATION, HIGHEST PART OF SOEMMERING RAILROAD, STYRIAN ALPS, AUSTRIA. 
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laborious avocation during 
the summer months, but 
retire to the more shel- 
tered valleys at the ap- 
proach of the rougher 
weather. 

From its summit a 
beautiful view is obtained, 
stretching far away into 
the valley of the Mur, of 
which river the Maurz, 
which flows down the steep 
sides of the Soemmering, 
is a tributary, over a coun- 
try grandly diversified by 
mountains, plains, forests, 
and rivers, the dark-green 
hues of the upland mea- 
dows forming a most 
pleasing contrast to the 
bright yellow of the fields 
of rape- seed, of which 
great quantities are raised 
for the purpose of mak- 
ing colza-oil, and oil-cake 
as food for cattle. 

The ascent of the Soem- 
mering may be said to com- 
mence at Glocknitz, which 
is situated thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine feet 
above the sea, whence the 
railroad rises to a height 
of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety feet, at- 
taining its greatest height 
at Soemmering station, the 
subject of the largest of 
our sketches. The old 
post-road, constructed by 
the Emperor Charles VI., 
is visible all along the line 
of the railroad, which it 
overtops, as it crosses the 
mountain at a height of 
three thousand one hun- 
dred feet above the level 
of the sea. Previous to 
the introduction of rail- 
roads this was esteemed a 
very great work. The gra- 
ding of the ascending por- 
tion of the railroad is one 
foot in forty-five. Crossing 
the summit of the moun- 
tain, the road descends 
along the valley of the 
Murz River, a wild, preci- 
pitous mountain - stream, 
which falis into the Mur at 
Leoben, The Soemmering 
Pass terminates at Murz- 
zuschlag, about two thou- 
sand one hundred feet 
above the sea. The latter 
part of the route is very 
beautiful, as the eye em- 
braces all the Styrian val- 
leys, traversed by moun- 
tain-streams and enlivened 
with innumerable herds 
of cattle, which every sum- 
mer are driven to the moun- 
tains to obtain the pas- 





TOLUS TUNNEL, SOEMMERING RAILROAD. 


turage their sides and val- 
leys afford. 

The whole length of 
the pass from Murzzu- 
schlag to Glocknitz is five 
and a half German miles, 
which may be equivalent 
to about twenty-three Eng- 
lish miles. The highest 
point of the Soemmering 
Mountain is five thousand 
and forty-eight feet; the 
highest cutting of the rail- 
road, two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety - five 
feet; the entire work con- 
tains fifteen tunnels, eleven 
vaulted cuttings, and fif- 
teen bridges, or viaducts. 
The main or Soemmering 
tunnel is four thousand 
five hundred feet long, 
that at the point named 
Wolfsberg four hundred 
and eighty-five yards, that 
at the Weber Kogl four 
hundred and fifty-eight 
yards. The aggregate of 
the tunnels amounts to 
four thousand yards. There 
are six stations on the 
line, of which Murzzu- 
schlag alone is of any im- 
portance, being the centre 
of large iron-works, which 
are of considerable impor- 
tance, Styrian steel and 
iron enjoying a high re- 
putation all over Europe 
for the excellence of the 
ore and the proficiency at- 
tained in the smelting of 
it. The construction of 
this line took about thirty 
years, and its cost was fif- 
teen millions of silver flor- 
ins, equivalent to about 
seven million five hundred 
thousand dollars in gold. 
It was finally completed in 
1854. 

Its importance can 
scarcely be over-estimated 
either to Austria or to Eu- 
rope; for many years it 
was almost the sole land- 
artery for the commerce of 
Constantinople and the 
whole East ; and even now, 
although the Italian and 
Danubian routes absorb 
much of the personal and 
commercial traffic it was 
wont to monopolize, still, 
from the natural riches and 
favored position of the 
countries it drains, and 
whose resources have never 
been adequately developed, 
it must always continue to 
be one of the most impor- 
tant and lucrative lines 
of railway traffic in the 
world. 
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“ That’s easily answered—because I felt disposed to do so.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, then, there’s a good deal of 
difference between us. I left because the police were so unusually 
pressing in their attentions, just then, that I had no alternative but to 
do so, I made the narrowest slip of the galleys imaginable,” said he, 
growing pale, notwithstanding his lightness of tone. “Da foi! it 
would be delightful to be number nine of a chain-gang just now! 
Practising medicine at the expense of the good people of Hartsburg is 
quite an improvement on that. Do you object to my leaving you for 
a minute? I'll step to the door and call for that brandy. In a place 
like this you have to assert yourself, or the rascals will neglect you.” 

St. John making no objection, Dr. Joyner proceeded to step to the 
door and assert himself. Having shouted for some time, he at last 
succeeded in bringing up the brandy, and half a dozen people besides, 
anxious to know if the house was on fire. After reassuring them on 
this point, he coolly relieved the servant of the brandy, shut the door 
in the faces of the others, and returned to St. John. 

“There, now!” said he, setting the bottle and two glasses which 
accompanied it down on the table. “I- call this comfortable—two 
old friends and good comrades drinking each other’s health in elegant 
seclusion, You'll find water in that pitcher there, St. John—confound 
it! I forgot it was spilt. Shall I call for more?” 

“ Not on my account,” said St. John, resignedly. “I don’t ‘care 
to bring up half the household again. Sit down,” he went on, impa- 
tiently. ‘ Something is on your mind—I’ve seen that from the first. 
Speak it out, and have done.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the other, sitting down and composedly 
draining a glass of spirits. ‘“‘ You haven’t told me yet how you came 
here,” he added, with a sudden furtive glance at his companion’s 
face. “One good turn deserves another. I’ve been frank with you 
—now be frank with me. Has the pretty little game of rouge et noir 
done for you also?” 

“I’m here on business,” said St. John, irritably. “I thought I 
told you that. What is the good of being so d—d inquisitive? I 
haven’t been in America more than a month or two, and I shall not 
stay an hour longer than I can possibly help.” 

“ Are you very closely occupied just now ?” 

“That depends on circumstances. Why do you ask?” 

The other looked over his shoulder nervously at the door. Then 
drew his chair a little nearer. ‘ Would you be willing to run a small 
risk for a great reward?” he asked, quickly. 

“That depends,” said St. John, watching him coolly; “ both on 
the degree of risk, and the amount of the reward.” 

“The risk is hardly worth considering, and the amount is that of 
a m)ierate fortune. In one word, St. John, can I depend on you, or 
can I not? This thing has been on my mind for some time, and I 
have been considering day and night how I could manage it without 
any assistance; but when I saw you, the problem was solved for me. 
I said at once, ‘There is the man in the very nick of time. If his 
head’s as cool and his wits are as sharp as they used to be, I’ve noth- 
ing more to fear.’ ” 

“T don’t stand in any need of a dose of flattery,” said St. John. 
“ Affairs are desperate with me just now, and I am ready for any 
thing that won’t.put my neck in a noose. A person on whom I de- 
pended has just given me the slip in the most complete manner. A 
scheme on which I have been building is likely to come to nothing, 
as far as I am concerned, and so—pass the brandy, and let me hear 
your plan.” 

“Tt’s not a thing to describe in a place like this,” said the other, 
glancing round again. “If we talk about it at all, it must be in 
French. ‘ You don’t object, do you?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Listen then,” said he, plunging at once into French, and speak- 
ing with an ease and fluency which proved his intimate acquaintance 
with the language. “ Before I left Hartsburg, I chanced to hear that 
a bank of importance, which is established there, was about to send a 
large amount of specie for distribution among its various branch 
banks. I did not pay much attention one way or another to the re- 
port, until, in coming to Saxford, I travelled with a man who is well 
known to be the messenger intrusted with the money. This fact, and 
my own desperate condition, soon made me think that here was an 
excellent opportunity of fortune, only needing a man of courage and 
nerve to seize it. The courage and nerve I had, my dear St. John, 
but I needed a few other things—a little assistance, principally. The 


. 


, 








undertaking is too great for one person to attempt. I needed a com- 
rade to share the risk and—the reward. As soon as I saw you, I 
thought ‘Here is my man.’ It’s for you to say whether or not I was 
right.” 

“T have heard the object,” said St. John, coolly. 
the means ? ” 

“The means are as plain as could be desired. The messenger is 
at present on his way to Tallahoma, where the specie will be lodged 
in the bank until opportunities are found for forwarding it to the 
other branches. Now, I have been in Tallahoma, and I have seen this 
bank. Write me down a fool, my dear St. John, if it would not be as 
easy to enter it as to walk out of this room. See here!” 

He took from his pocket a morocco case of moderate size, touched 
& spring, and, as it flew open, he held it out for the inspection of the 
other. 

“ What would you call that, now ?” he asked. 

St. John regarded it superciliously, as he answered, “I should 
call it a box of tooth-instruments. Have you been practising dentistry 
as well as physic?” 

“A little. I fleshed this”— he held up to St. John’s recoiling 
sight a formidable-looking pair of forceps—“ in the—” 

“ Spare me a description of the operation, I beg,” interrupted the 
other, with unconcealed disgust. 
with the subject you were talking of ?” 

“Don’t be impatient, and you shall hear. You would call it « 
box of tooth-instruments, would you? Well, you’re not to blame 
there—and that’s the beauty of it. Anybody would call it the same 
thing. But now—TI’ll show you.” 

So saying, he took the instruments from the box, then, with great 
care, removed the red-velvet cushion on which they had rested, and 
which turned out to be a false bottom, beneath which was a cavity 
containing a dozen or more of eccentric-shaped implements, the use 
of which it would have puzzled an ordinary observer to conjecture. It 
did not puzzle St. John in the least. 

“You are well supplied,” he remarked, with a grim smile. 

“You may say so! Look at that, now, will you?” 

He lifted a small saw, made of the finest watch-spring steel, and 
exhibited it, handling it with the same caressing touch which a paint- 
er, who has not used his brushes for some time, bestows on those be- 
loved servitors of his more beloved art, or with which a musician 
passes his hand over the strings or keys of his favorite instrument. 

“That walks through iron with the same ease that a good carpen 
ter’s saw passes through wood!” cried he, with enthusiasm. “ And 
here—” He went on to expatiate upon tie excellence of various 
of the implements, and the virtues of the box itself. “ You ob- 
serve,” he said, “that there is room here for other matters besides 
these useful little gentlemen. I keep any papers of importance, that 
it might not be advisable to have about me, here too.” 

“Tt is a good idea,” said St. John, absently. “ But about this 
bank.” He thought for a moment, then looked up with something 
like a flash in his eye. ‘“‘ The man who is responsible—the cashier, I 
believe they call him—is named Marks, isn’t he ?” 

“T—yes, I believe so. I didn’t pay much attention to his name. 
What has that got to do with it?” 

“Tt has to do with it that he is an unmannered scoundrel, who 
has gone out of his way to insult me on one or two occasions,” 
answered St. John, vindictively. “If it’s Ais bank that you want to 
rob, I'll help you, with the greatest pleasure, on the understanding 
that we share the spoils fairly. But I can tell you that you will have 
to be very cautious in your arrangements.” 

“We will discuss them now,” said the other, eagerly. 
yourself to the brandy, and then we can plan the campaign.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


“ How about 


“ Help 
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“T would have, as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog, to 
be, as it were, a dog at all things.” 
Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA. 
—— G no disrespectful gomparison by the quotation, for I am 
myself a veteran smoker, I hold with honest Launce, and would 
have one who takes upon him to be a smoker, to be a smoker “at all 
things,” even to the utmost niceties of courtesy connected with the 
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use of the weed. The practice of these courtesies is not only a good 
thing in itself, but conduces to amenity of behavior in other respects, 
as the slovenly man who has been coaxed into a respectable coat feels 
the need of reform in his whole apparel. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, politeness is surely akin to 
piety; for true politeness is but that gentle regard for, and treatment 
of, the feelings and comfort of others, of which our highest type is 
found in him whom quaint old Decker reverently describes as 

“The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 

Horace Smith, the witty tin-trumpeter, divides politeness into two 
sorts; one “of the heart,” which manifests itself in an habitual be- 
nevolence, and an absence of selfishness, in intercourse with society 
of all classes; the other, “ of the person,” or external, which is exhib- 
ited in elegance of manners and adherence to the conventional cour- 
tesies of polished life. 

The two stand to each other somewhat in the relation of paper- 
money to coin: the first passes well, doing good service in daily life, 
but lacks the intrinsic value of the second. 

In the possession of heart-politeness, there is, perhaps, but little 
difference between any two civilized or semi-civilized nations ; but, in 
manifestations of the external form, the difference is great. Northern 
nations take a decidedly secondary place as compared with those of 
Latin or Oriental origin. 

Common repute and the pictorial geographies have long accorded 
the first prize for this exterior polish to the French ; but, to those who 
have had opportunity to observe and compare, theirs is but plaster of 
Paris to pure Carrara, beside the dignified, and, at least, seemingly 
more heart-y, courtesy of the Spaniard. 

It is more or less known—and it should be better known and prac- 
tised by other nations—that there exists among Spaniards and their 
American descendants, especially the Cubans, a well-recognized and 
punctiliously - observed ceremonial bearing upon such intercourse 
among smokers as is connected with the use of the cigar. This cere- 
monial is rigid in its exactions—any infraction of it being an almost 
unheard-of solecism in manners, from the highest to the lowest—but 
it is observed with an ease that makes it seem instinctive. It is not 
complicated or difficult, can be readily acquired, and its acquisition, 
we are compelled to say, would be a great improvement in the manners 
of too many of our own people. There is, too, so little of it, when we 
come to detailed description, as hardly to justify the length of even 
this brief paper in introducing it; yet it has its bearing, not alone on 
manners, but on what I may term the social value of the cigar, of 
which I may have a word to say hereafter. 

It consists simply—this etiquette—in the mode and manner in 
which “a light” is asked for, offered, taken, and the loaned cigar re- 
turned, all with a grace and courtesy in strong contrast to the wilfully- 
boorish, or ignorantly clumsy and awkward though well-enough- 
meant style, too generally found among us. Among the Spanish 
people the demand for the accommodation knows no restraint from 
caste or rank. The peasant unhesitatingly asks it from the grandee, 
the wealthy planter from the poorest negro. 

The asker, generally, by a sort of combined motion, raises his hand 
toward his hat, as in salute, and then extends it, awaiting the action 
of the granter of the favor. The latter, taking his cigar by forefinger 
and thumb, midway between fire and mouth, hits it a tap with the 
back of the little finger to knock off the ashes ; then, turning it with the 
back of the middle finger by an outward motion, extends it toward the 
asker, held, fire-end outward, between the ends of the fore and middle 
fingers and thumb. The asker takes it between thumb and forefinger 
—with special care not to touch the part that has been held in the 
mouth—applies it to his own cigar, and then, with the same outward 
motion of his middle finger, turns it mouth-end outward, and so pre- 
sents it in return with “ gracias,” or “ mil gracias” (a tnousand thanks) ; 
and a graceful wave of the hand from each, as they pass on, closes the 
ceremony. 

Voila tout! and is it not better than having a cigar poked at you 
clumsily, fire-end or chewed-end indifferently, and being, perhaps, told 
to throw 4t away when you have lighted, either in so many words, or 
by the lender’s coolly walking off, leaving his stump in your hands. 
Such conduct among our Spanish friends would be a gross affront. 

If a Cuban’s cigar is too short for you to handle, he will politely 
intimate as much by asking your permission to give the desired light 
by touching it to yours himself. And on no account must a lender 
efuse to accept his returned cigar, no matter how short. 





In most cases he will touch it, at least once afterward, to his lips, 
in courteous evidence that he finds no objection to the liberty you 
have taken with him. If he then throws it away, it will be probably 
out of your sight, or, if not, no offence can be taken. 

If I am*not mistaken, there was, in the days of powdered wigs, 
knee-breeches, and small-swords, a similarly exact etiquette of the 
snuffbox. Is there no last of the snuff-takers who can tell us of it? 

I have referred to the habit of smoking as a bond of good-fellow- 
ship. I believe in it as such, holding with Dr. Pereira that it is 
“soothing and tranquillizing in its effect on the mind,” and with the 
trumpeter before named that 


“ The more I fume, the less I fret.” 


A lawyer-friend, who had reached middle life free from all “ small 
vices,” smoking included, once told me that, were he to live his life 
over, he should learn to smoke, if for nothing more than “its social 
and business value.” “ At Saratoga,” said he, “ when, after dinner, 
I join my smoking-friends on the piazzas, like Maud Muller, 

‘A vague unrest 
And nameless longing fills my breast.’ 
I find that, though among them, I am not of them; there is a long 
link wanting in the chain of unity. And, when I separated from my 
law-partner B. , he carried off all our most profitable clients, for 
they, like him, smoked.” 
So the solid men followed smoke and ashes, to my friend’s loss. 
“Since life and the anxieties that share 

Our hope and trust, 
Are emoke and dust, 

Give me the smoke and dust that banish care; 
The rolled leaf bring, 

Which from its ashes, phenix-like, can spring— 

The fragrant leaf whose magic balm 

Can, like nepenthe, all our sufferings charm.” 


A, Sreere Penn. 





PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


ROTESTANTISM in France had its origin early in the sixteenth 
century, with Lefévre, d’Etaples, and Nicolas Cop, both of 
whom preceded Calvin, and even Luther. Lefévre was a lecturer at 
the College Lemoine, and published there, in the year 1512, a com- 
mentary on St. Paul, which, five years before Luther, contained the es- 
sential doctrines of the Reformation. The book was the usher-in of 
a new epoch in French theology; it was issued within the very walls 
of the Abbey of St.-Germain, was dedicated to Bricgonnet, the abbot, 
and it resulted in the formation of a small but zealous circle of re- 
ligious reformers. For twelve years the circle grew and widened, and 
penetrated the colleges, the town, and even to the court. The Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain, which was its seat, was called afterward Little 
Geneva. Finally, in the year 1524, the first martyr of French Prot- 
estantism, a student named Pauvent, a disciple of Lefévre, was 
burned for heresy in the Place de Gréve; and his martyrdom was 
soon succeeded by that of numerous others of his school. The per- 
secutions which followed, and the religious wars which raged with in- 
tervals for more than a century, are too well known in history to need 
recital here. Through it all, the Reformed Church lived, and was not 
utterly crushed. Pastors continued to preach, congregations to meet, 
schools to be taught, and young ministers to be educated. The acces- 
sion of Henry IV., and his proclamation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1599, which granted partial toleration to the Protestants, secured 
them peace during his reign. But after his assassination in 1610, a 
fresh persecution broke out, and continued, with intervals of peace, 
through the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., growing more and 
more severe as the latter advanced in years, until finally the Edict of 
Nantes, which had been sworn to by Henry IV., confirmed by Marie 
de Medicis, repeated by Louis XIII., and reaffirmed by Louis XIV., and 
which by its very letter was perpetual and irrevocable, was revoked, 
in 1685, by the royal mandate, under the insulting plea that there 
were now no more Huguenots in France. The king and his advisers, 
however, soon found that there were some still extant, for they 
straightway set to persecuting them. 
Still, in secret, the reformers met, and kept alive the memory and 
the zeal of their religion. Often detected, banished, beheaded, their 
young daughters seized and shut up in nunneries, their sons pressed into 
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the ranks of the despot’s armies, every Protestant found in worship sent 
at once to the galleys, where they were treated far more cruelly than 
criminals from the ranks of the faithful, they were not, at this dark 
period, without powerful protectors. The ambassador of the Low 
Countries held Protestant service, with two chaplains, at his embassy, 
to which all came who would; and, while hunted and watched by the 
secret police of Richelieu, and afterward of Choiseul, there were great 
houses in which the Protestants found refuge, and where they wor- 
shipped according to the dictates of their own consciences. 

Throvgh the scandalous reign of the fifteenth Louis, the same 
stern repression of Protestantism continued, with periods here and 
there when, for some reason or other, they were left to worship almost 
unmolested. 

There seems to have been no earnest attempt made to recover 
liberty of worship until late in the reign of Louis XVI.; and then an 
attempt was made, under auspices especially interesting to Americans. 
We hear nothing of an intercession on the part of Protestant Eng- 
land, or on that of Protestant Germany, in behalf of their fellow-re- 
ligionists, during all those weary years of repression and persecu- 
tion. But as Lafayette, our War of Revolution being happily ended, 
was about to retire from these shores, to take a leading part in the 
approaching French Revolution, George Washington promised him to 
urge upon the royal government the expediency of restoring to the 
Protestants the rights which had once been conceded to them, and of 
which they had been, by kingly perjury, deprived. There is some 
reason for believing that the promise was kept, and that Franklin did 
make such an appeal to the French king. Lafayette, on reaching Paris, 
at once set about the project which he had formed to liberate the re- 
formed sect. The ministry, of which the enlightened Malesherbes 
was the most famous member, lent a favorable ear to the enthusiastic 
marquis. An ardent young Protestant preacher, Rabaut St.-Etienne, 
learning this joyful intelligence, without awaiting the formal accom- 
plishment of religious liberty, hastened to reorganize the consistory 
at Paris, called together a dozen Protestants at the house of Manon, 
who bad just resigned the chaplaincy of the Dutch embassy, and then 
chose Manon as the first pastor of the reéstablished church. In No- 
vember, 1787, the ministry promulgated an edict recognizing the civil 
status of Protestants, legalizing their births and marriages (which 
had been unlawful now for more than a century), and timidly left their 
work half done by stopping short of decreeing liberty of worship. 
That came with the first throe of the great revolution, the church 
having already assumed the right which the law still denied. 

The Constituent Assembly, among the first of its many glorious 
acts, proclaimed full liberty of worship and conscience; and the Prot- 
estants, on the ‘7th of June, 1789, worshipped in Paris in the full 
light of day for the first time since the eighteenth century began. 
St.-Etienne, our zealous young Protestant preacher, was ere long seen 
presiding over the Constituent Assembly as its president, and wrote 
to his aged father, who had been for half a century persecuted for his 
faith, “ The president of the National Assembly is at your feet.” 

We must hasten through this necessarily rapid outline of the 
vicissitudes of the French Protestant Church, but it is worth while to 
pause here a moment and observe the significant fact that the re- 
establishment of free worship virtually antedated the commencement 
of the great revolution about a year and a half, and was, as it were, 
the shadow of the revolution cast before. After an obscure and de- 
pressed existence for many generations, we find the chiefs of the re- 
formed religion taking a great part in the events of the day. Condé, 
Coligny, Henry, and Jeanne d’Albret, disappearing, there were no his- 
toric French Protestants till Lafayette returned a laurel-crowned hero 
from freed America, and St.-Etienne ascended to the famous chair 
from which he governed debates in which Bailly, Sieyés, and Mira- 
beau participated. As the revolution proceeded, Romanism was dealt 
with, indeed, with too fierce a rigor, while Protestantism came to be 
favored as at least a long-persecuted sect, tyrannized over by the kings. 
Lafayette, now commanding the National Guard, and Bailly, now 
Mayor of Paris, were the zealous patrons and protectors of the reor- 
ganized consistories. In 1791 the consistory of Paris hired the an- 
cient church of St. Thomas du Louvre for public worship, the very 
ehurch—such is the irony of history—in which Charles IX. had boasted 
to the Parisians that he had in one morning (namely, St. Bartholomew) 
exterminated heresy. The zealous Manon presided at the inauguration 
of this temple, and took for his text “‘ The night has passed, day has 
come,” and thanked God that the Constitution (of 1791) was achieved. 





Mayor Bailly and a dozen members of the municipal council were 
present at this ceremony. For a time—during the ascendency of the 
Lafayette and Bailly moderates and the Girondists—the Protestants 
worshipped openly, grew rapidly, and flourished. But there came an 
hour when the hot frenzy of revolution seized the governors of 
France and the populace of Paris. Then Protestantism itself—even 
this king-persecuted and republican el t—became “ suspect ;” 
was thought to be treasonable; and the popular insanity in its turn 
became their relentless persecutor. Manon was at last thrown into 
prison on the eve of the féfe to the Supreme Being, and, but for the 
Ninth Thermidor, whiek witnessed the fall of Robespierre and the 
opening of the prison-doors, would have gone to the guillotine. Now 
again the church resumed its public worship, reviving, as all France 
revived, after the nightmare reign of Robespierre and the Terror. 

The first consul, with a keener eye than preceding rulers, saw his 
interest to lie in the toleration of all sects. When, therefore, he 
made the Concordat with Pius VII., in 1802, he constituted the re- 
formed sect into a quasi state church, its freedom of worship being 
established under the control of the government. By the famous 
Law of Germinal, year X., he decreed that the consistories should be 
composed of the pastors, and from six to twelve old or notable lay 
members chosen among the citizens paying the highest direct taxes. 
To renew these lay members every two years, there were added, at 
that interval of time, an equal number of heads of families (chefs de 
famille), chosen by those members of the consistory whose terms had 
notexpired. This law, which required the consistory to be mainly 
composed of the most wealthy, was regarded as a grievance by the 
Protestants, as having a tendency to throw the government of the 
church in a little time into the control of a few powerful families, 
And this is what actually took place. Three pastors, to be selected 
by the state, were accorded to the Parisian Protestants, as well as 
three temples of worship, each with its territorial parish. The first 
three pastors selected were Manon, Rabaut-Ponier (brother of the 
quondam president of the National Assembly), and Mestrezat; and 
Napoleon, now emperor, on instituting the Legion of Honor, dec- 
orated these three with its ribbon. The three temples established 
were St.-Louis, Ste.-Marie, and Pontemont. A few years after the 
Temple of St.-Louis, which stood where the Place du Carrousel now 
is, was torn down to give place to it, when Napoleon gave to the Prot- 
estants instead the ancient church of the Péres de l’Oratoire, where 
D’Aubigny, immediately after Henry IV. had been stabbed in the 
mouth by Chatel, said to that king, “Sire, God has stricken you upon 
the lips because you have only as yet denied Him with your mouth; 
but take care lest, if you one day deny Him from your heart, He strike 
you at the heart.” 

The Restoration, with all its blunders, did not have the evil in- 
spiration to interfere with the still limited rights of the Reformed 
Church. The Protestants, throughout the long era between the acces- 
sion of Louis XVIII. and the downfall of Louis Philippe, enjoyed the 
practice of their religious rites and a general immunity from the perse- 
cution of the government. But this era of prosperity was not wholly 
without its evils. When they were a persecuted sect, they were united 
in belief, and closely bound in a tie of harmonious affection. Their 
troubles from without ceasing, internal troubles ensued. By degrees, in 
the midst of this comparatively small sect, there grew up a difference, 
and, finally, a separation on matters of faith. Two parties arose, with 
antagonistic beliefs. There are the same two parties in every depart- 
ment of thought and life: one, the conservative party, the party of 
authority, the party clinging to precedent ; the other, the liberal party, 
that which looks forward instead of backward, and relies rather upon 
individual judgments and later experience than upon “ the wisdom of 
the ancients.” The Protestants were divided into “ freethinkers ” and 
the “ orthodox,” known by those names in France. In the days of 
adversity, they were not only united, but, by the force of reaction, 
they were theologically radical. They were almost all, if not all, 
rather “ freethinkers ” than “ orthodox ;” for persecution drove them 
as far as possible from the stand-point of the persecutors. Early in 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the conflicting principles of authority and 
liberty clashed and divided one Protestant from another. At the 
same time, France was invaded by many English religious enthusiasts, 
especially by Methodists, who, in Paris and in the north of France, 
exercised an important influence in favor of “ orthodoxy” or author 
ity ; while in the middle and.south of France the radical, freethinking 
traditions of the revolutionary church stoutly held its own. These 
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English exhorters and allies did much, meanwhile, to aid the French 
church in organization,nd to inculcate into it the spirit of associa- 
tion ; and prompted the formation of general synods and the principle 
of universal suffrage in the church. The Puris consistory long held 
between the two parties an even and judicial balance, seeking to recon- 
cile them ; but finally inclined evidently, and much to the chagrin of 
the liberals, to the party of authority. 

The Revolution of 1848 came, and the Protestants hastened to take 
advantage of the revival of republican liberty—to demand complete 
recognition and freedom of worship. In May of that year a general 
Provisional Assembly met at Paris, and a synod was appointed to be 
held in September. In 1852, the prince president (soon after em- 
peror) officially decreed universal suffrage in all the Protestant 
churches of France. Theneeforth, the electors were to renew each 
three years one half of the members of the consistories. The consis- 
tory continued to appertain to the party of authority, and was still con- 
trolled by a few opulent and aristocratic families. The diaconate (the 
body of laymen charged with collecting and distributing the church 
charities) was too liberal for the consistory; and its members, in 
many cases, were gradually replaced by the friends of authority. Dur- 
ing the entire reign of Napoleon III., these two parties in the Protes- 
tant Church struggled, often bitterly and always actively, for the 
predominance. The triumph has so far rested with the “ orthodox,” 
led by the veteran champion of Protestantism and great Orleanist 
statesman, Guizot ; the “ liberal’ champion being M. Barbezat. 

We have given, as briefly as possible, in necessarily general terms, 
a sketch of the Protestant Church of France, from its inception by the 
bold thoughts and utterances of Lefévre to the present time. It has 
been a history not without its glories—a history of constant struggling 
with the power of the state on the one hand, and the power of Ro- 
manism, bulwarked by popular ignorance, on the other. Nothing 
has been able to crush the Reformed idea. Through all the centuries 
the great idea of liberty of conscience has been the supreme support 
of the Protestants—has survived a St. Bartholomew—has outlived 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes—has defied death—has arisen 
again from the frequent holocausts of martyrs. Finally, it has wrung 
from the state the privilege—a poor privilege, yet a privilege—of be- 
ing recognized by, attached to, and regulated by the state. It has not 
yet achieved entire freedom. No Protestant edifice can be erected, 
no preacher licensed to preach, no congregation collected, without the 
executive authority. Home missionaries are seldom tolerated ; when 
tolerated, only so under exceptional circumstances. The consistory 
is subject to the Minister of Public Worship ; the salaries of ministers 
are paid by the state. In many parts of France it is even dangerous 
to preach Protestantism ; the priests are malignant and powerful, the 
peasants ignorant and superstitious. Education is defective, and has 
yet to do its work of enlightenment. Under such disadvantages, the 
Church finds itself, in one sense, no better off than if it were still per- 
secuted. For it has just enough liberty to insure its existence, and 
not enough to fil! it with life and enterprise. The gain in numbers 
from generation to generation is slight. There are few aggressive 
chiefs ; they are dampened by the divisions in the Church and the list- 
lessness of their followers. It is a singular fact that there are to be 
found in the Protestant clergy or among the Protestant chiefs but few 
republicans. French Protestantism has yet to learn that political lib- 
erty is not only its surest, but its only possible ally. The predomi- 
nant faction—the orthodox—seem blind to the signs of the times, and 
are content with Bonapartist imperialism or Orleanist formalism. The 
Protestants, orthodox and liberal, are profoundly attached to their 
¢reed—would, the greater part of then, fight for their creed, die for 
it. But the connection with the state is a mildew upon it, just as a 
similar connection in England blights the energy of the Establishment. 
The trial is hardly less severe than was persecution itself. Before 
there is a living and militant Protestantism in France, the ties of the 
state must be sundered ; the Rvmanist hold upon the state must also 
be broken ; there must be a fair field and an even chance between the 
rival churches; there must be untrammelled self-government; and 
the Protestants must, besides, learn that they can only arrive at a 
successful propagandism when the liberal idea is a fact in politics as 
well as a theory in theology. Education must have lifted the popu- 
lace of the cities and the peasants of the fields to a higher intellect- 
ual plane than they now occupy; and that vigltpt reaction which, in 
the first revolution, under the tutorship of Véltsire, drove men from 
Romanism clear to the farthest opposite extreme of rank infidelity, 








and which is still so powerful in France, shall have spent itself, and 
Frenchmen shall be taught that truth does not always lie in the abso- 
lute negation of a great falsehood which yet is a partial falsehood. 

Momentous events, affecting every progressive element in French 
life and character, are being enacted as we write. The empire, which, 
while it did not liberate or repress Protestantism, maintained it in 
vassalage to the state, has fallen. <A new political existence is entered 
upon. Amid these efforts and hard strivings after political liberty, 
which contains within itself the germs of Protestant triumph in the 
idea of liberty of thought and conscience, it may be that the reformed 
faith will, in its turn, initiate a revolution. The Latin nations are 
slow to receive the truths of liberty at all. They idealize grand prin- 
ciples, but do not chain them to their chariot-wheels. Political lib- 
erty is yet too indistinct an abstraction in France, and in Spain, and 
in Italy. Religious liberty is yet farther behind, for the papal grip 
has been strong on the Latin nations, deluding them by seductive 
promises and awing their imaginative temperaments with the great 
awe of superstition. But slowly, slowly, both are getting to be com- 
prehended, Events are pushing the Latin races on to snatch the prize. 
The far-off promise seeks to be the near fruition. Let us put aside 
the coarse dogma that the Latin nations cannot be free, cannot be 
Protestant. They can and will be both. The time of their interna- 
tional supremacy may be passing. They were greatest when Rome 
was at the height of its power, and when the divine right of monarchs 
was an article of creed. But there is no people from whom truth, in 
the scheme of Providence, is to be excluded. Catholicism totters in 
France, Italy, and Spain. France has already had her era of atheism, 
just as she has had her era of Utopian liberty. When her political 
revolution has been succeeded by a moral revolution; when she 
awakes, as she will awake, from the sensual extravagance of the em- 
pire, the skepticism of the Voltairean school; when the heats of pas- 
sion have passed, we look forward to seeing a great, free, Protestant, 
enlightened, and progressive France, rid forever of her old burdens 
of despotism and superstition ; one more bulwark of all that is best in 
faith and noblest in progress. 


Grorce M. Tow1e. 
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EAT little housewife so demure, 
Plying the needle swift and sure, 
In quiet places, 
What charm is in those darksome eyes, 
What magic in your beauty lies, 
And lovely graces! 


No sound to break your gentle dream ; 
Those lily hands from seam to seam 
Are ever stirring ; 
All hushed—as summer’s noonday hour, 
When sleep the bee, and leaf, and flower— 
Save pussy’s purring. 


Proud favorite of the household band, 
The touches of that snowy hand 

You take sedately! 
Unconscious pet! if you but knew 
By what a host of mortals you 

Are envied greatly! 


Ah, gentle heart, in dreams you stray 
Down the sweet-scented woodland way, 
No longer lonely ! 
You hear a lover's ‘lips repeat 
The story old, yet ever sweet, 
To love you only! 


Or, tell us if you fondly wait 
A step beside the garden-gate, 
Not unexpected ! 
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Oh, little blush that comes and goes, 
Are you a blush, or yonder rose 
I see reflected ? 


Then drowse on, pet, by day and night, 
May never jealousy or spite 
Grimly pursue you! 
But friendships, pussy, have their ends, 
When love another favorite sends— 
Then good-by to you! 
GrorGE Cooper. 





THE SOEMMERING PASS. 


HE Austrian Government, with all its faults of despotism, now 

happily replaced by a liberal policy, was in many respects atten- 
tive to its duties, and anxious to promote at least the material welfare 
of the people. It was particularly efficient in constructing and keep- 
ing in repair its roads of all kinds, and especially the great highways 
which connected the different provinces, or rather kingdoms of the 
empire. There were, of course, military reasons for this policy, it 
being of the highest importance to the government to have easy trans- 
portation for large bodies of troops from the capital to the frontiers, 
and from one province to another, in case of invasion or revolt. 

* The kingdoms of Hungary and of the Lombardo-Venetian prov- 
inces were especially susceptible to popular disturbances; and, lying, 
as they did, at a distance from the centre of the empire, and inhab- 
ited by a liberty-loving and intelligent people, it was most essential 
that a route should be secured by which they might be easily and 
safely reached, in case of any outbreak, 

Of the two routes leading from Austria proper into the former 





Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, one—the direct road from Vienna to 
Milan, which, passing through the Tyrolefn Alps, debouches into 
Italy through the Stelvio Pass—was, forty years ago, when the rail. 
road-system of Europe was still in the earlier stage of its develop- 
ment, deemed scarcely practicable. It has, in fact, only been com- 
pleted within the last year or two; and the second, or Styrian, route 
was therefore at that time preferred. 

This read, which is also the great artery of communication with 
the Dalmatian provinces, runs from Vienna, through Gratz and Lay- 
bach, to Trieste, and, communicating both by sea and land with Venice, 
in connection with the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company, forms the 
great highway of commerce between Germany and the Levant, and is 
one of the most important on the European Continent. On first leay- 
ing Vienna, the railroad presents no remarkable characteristics, but 
passes through a rich and level country, of greater fertility than 
beauty or picturesqueness. As we proceed west, however, the cham- 
paign is bounded with hills, low at first but rising by degrees, and 
whose sides are clothed with the vineyards which produce the varied 
and generous wines of Austria. On passing the station of Schottwein, 
the scenery rapidly assumes a more alpine aspect, and we commence 
to ascend the Soemmering pass, the surmounting of which, by the 
skill and science of the engineer, has always been justly regarded as 
one of the most remarkable triumphs of human perseverance and 
ingenuity. 

The pass in question is formed by the Soemmering Mountain, one 
of the Noric or Styrian Alps, which chain of mountains runs along be- 
tween the archduchy of Austria proper and the duchy of Styria, 
separating those provinces. It is a rugged mass of rocks, split into 
three summits, its sides clothed with pine and fir forests, which give 
it a sombre and gloomy look, and, in the deep ravines and valleys with 
which it abounds, snow may be found even when the summer is far 
advanced. Here and there among the forests may be discovered the 
huts and clearings of a few poor charcoal-burners, who pursue their 
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laborious avocation during 
the summer months, but 
retire to the more shel- 
tered valleys at the ap- 
proach of the rougher 
weather. 

From its summit a 
beautiful view is obtained, 
stretching far away into 
the valley of the Mur, of 
which river the Maurz, 
which flows down the steep 
sides of the Soemmering, 
is a tributary, over a coun- 
try grandly diversified by 
mountains, plains, forests, 
and rivers, the dark-green 
hues of the upland mea- 
dows forming a most 
pleasing contrast to the 
bright yellow of the fields 
of rape -seed, of which 
great quantities are raised 
for the purpose of mak- 
ing colza-oil, and oil-cake 
as food for cattle. 

The ascent of the Soem- 
mering may be said to com- 
mence at Glocknitz, which 
is situated thirteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine feet 
above the sea, whence the 
railroad rises to a height 
of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety feet, at- 
taining its greatest height 
at Soemmering station, the 
subject of the largest of 
our sketches. The old 
post-road, constructed by 
the Emperor Charies VI., 
is visible all along the line 
of the railroad, which it 
overtops, as it crosses the 
mountain at a height of 
three thousand one hun- 
dred feet above the level 
of the sea. Previous to 
the introduction of rail- 
roads this was esteemed a 
very great work. The gra- 
ding of the ascending por- 
tion of the railroad is one 
foot in forty-five. Crossing 
the summit of the moun- 
tain, the road descends 
along the valley of the 
Murz River, a wild, preci- 
pitous mountain - stream, 
which falis into the Mur at 
Leoben. The Soemmering 
Pass terminates at Murz- 
zuschlag, about two thou- 
sand one hundred feet 
above the sea. The latter 
part of the route is very 
beautiful, as the eye em- 
braces all the Styrian val- 
leys, traversed by moun- 
tain-streams and enlivened 
with innumerable herds 
of cattle, which every sum- 
mer are driven to the moun- 
tains to obtain the pas- 
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turage their sides and val- 
leys afford. 

The whole length of 
the *pass from Murzzu- 
schlag to Glocknitz is five 
and a half German miles, 
which may be equivalent 
to about twenty-three Eng- 
lish miles. The highest 
point of the Soemmering 
Mountain is five thousand 
and forty-eight feet; the 
highest cutting of the rail- 
road, two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety - five 
feet; the entire work con- 
tains fifteen tunnels, eleven 
vaulted cuttings, and fif- 
teen bridges, or viaducts. 
The main or Soemmering 
tunnel is four thousand 
five hundred feet long, 
that at the point named 
Wolfsberg four hundred 
and eighty-five yards, that 
at the Weber Kogl four 
hundred and fifty-eight 
yards, The aggregate of 
the tunnels amounts to 
four thousand yards, There 
are six stations on the 
line, of which Murzzu- 
schlag alone is of any im- 
portance, being the centre 
of large iron-works, which 
are of considerable impor- 
tance, Styrian steel and 
iron enjoying a high re- 
putation all over Europe 
for the excellence of the 
ore and the proficiency at- 
tained in the smelting of 
it. The construction of 
this line took about thirty 
years, and its cost was fif- 
teen millions of silver flor- 
ins, equivalent to about 
seven million five hundred 
thousand dollars in gold. 
It was finally compteted in 
1854. 

Its importance can 
scarcely be over-estimated 
either to Austria or to Eu- 
rope; for many years it 
was almost the sole land- 
artery for the commerce of 
Constantinople and: the 
whole East ; and even now, 
although the Italian and 
Danubian routes absorb 
much of the personal and 
commercial traffic it was 
wont to monopolize, still, 
from the natural riches and 
favored position of the 
countries it drains, and 
whose resources have never 
been adequately developed, 
it must always continue to 
be one of the most impor- 
tant ‘and lucrative lines 
of railway traffic in the 
world. 
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COFFEE AT THE KEPPMUHLE. 


T was good to welcome the bright spring days, which had been so 
long expected and had come so tardily, after our long winter of 
steady fog and storm. The avenues of chestnut-trees were fragrant 
at last, and, before we were aware, gray old Dresden had transformed 
itself into a pleasure-garden. We sat one May evening drinking tea 
in the arbor, the old gentleman every moment breaking crumbs from 
lhis slices of black bread and feeding the sparrows that fluttered and 
chattered close to our feet; and we enjoying our crispest of semmel 
and freshest of butter with almost as good a will as the sparrows did 
their crumbs. 

Friiulein Toni .gracefully presided and poured out the tea, and 
talked, and laughed, and corrected our mistakes. Finally she declared 
that to-morrow she would take her maidens to Pilnitz, for they must see 
every thing in Saxony before they went back to that horrid America, 
so far away over the sea. She always called us her maidens, May and 
myself, and we were, indeed, hers devotedly. She went about with 
one of us on either side, distributing as equally as possible her smiles 
and sympathy. What would have been the consequence had she not 
distributed them equally I dare not conjecture. But the excursion to 
Pilnitz was decided upon. To-morrow came. The sky was clearest 
blue ; there was but one cloud upon the brightness of our departure 
—the idea that the old gentleman must spend the day alone at 
home. 

But he sat in his arm-chair by the window, with his books about 
him, his pipe awaiting his pleasure, while the little canary-bird 
hopped about the room, and the roses and geraniums on the sill 
looked over his shoulder to see what he was reading. He had no 
air of loneliness, and assured us gravely that he was thankful 
for a day of peace. Whereupon he bowed very low to his daughter, 
who was packing the lunch-basket, and took off his little black skull- 
cap, begging her pardon for his frankness. We professed to be 
much offended at the small value he placed upon the pleasure of our 
society ; but now the lunch-basket,was packed, and even May stood 
waiting, having finished curling her golden hair in less time than 
usual. 

So the Friiulein gave a few last directions to the cook about her 
father s dinner, and then we said “‘Good-by,” and left the old gentle- 
man standing at the door, leaning on his cane, and calling, “ Adieu / 
Viel Vergniigen !” 

Much pleasure! Yes, that was a thing of course; there was al- 
ways much pleasure where Friiulein Toni was. She made every thing 
like a romance always. And she was joyous on this May morning, with 
the prospect of a day of fresh air, trees, and sunshine, and of show- 
ing her maidens the beloved place of her heart, where she had spent 
happy summers long ago. We always wished we knew the story of 
her “ long ago,” but she never told it. Silver hairs had by no means 
driven the golden time from her life. She was still like the youthful 
poet of Schiller, finding a language that spoke to her in every thing 
of Nature. 

The carriage stood ready to convey us to the wharf, and we ar- 
rived just in time to buy tickets and comfortably seat ourselves in the 
little steamboat, one on either side of the Friiulein, when we found 
ourselves briskly sailing up the Elbe—the little Rhine. There were 
green vineyards sloping up from the river, and sometimes a glimpse 
of chestnut-trees, white with blossoms, and hills covered with gardens 
and groves, and now and then a summer-dwelling, besides the graceful 
little castle of the Prince of Saxony, with its terraces reaching down 
to the river’s edge. Villages took naps all along the banks, under 
the trees, one of these being Lochwitz, where Schiller once lived (the 
faithful inhabitants, with their German pride, will never allow this 
fact to be forgotten), a little irregular place, cuddling close to the side 
of a green hill. Down its dusty little street the poet had often 
walked, and wandered along by the water-side, or floated off in a 
boat alone toward the mountains, while immortal thoughts were being 
born within him. 

“ And far off, on the right, my children, is Saxon Switzerland. It 
is truly lovely, and you must certainly go there.” 

Thus there was a continual succession of bright and various pic- 
tures for two short hours, until the boat stopped, and Friiulein Toni 
said, “ This is Pilnitz.” 





Whereupon we followed her to the shore, and found ourselves al- 
ready ina garden. This was a part of the grounds belonging to the 
king’s summer-palace, a handsome, long building of yellow stone, with 
an air of unceremonious comfort about it, which stands and looks at 
its own image in the river all day long. Before it were moored some 
little pleasure-boats, with gay awnings; behind it stood the village, 
and behind the village the hills rose up bright green in the sun. In 
the long avenue of fragrant chestnut-trees we stopped a.moment, but 
the Friulein was impatient toshow us the Keppmiihle ; and we, curious 
to see what manner of place this might be, which was so much better 
than the palace or the pleasure-grounds, were willing to reserve our 
admiration of these until another time. 

We were on our way through the dusty village-street, lined on 
either side by neat little frame-houses, for all the world like a little 
New-England village of humble pretensions, when the Fraulein 
stopped. 

It was only one of the little farm-houses, just like all the rest, 
with a minute garden in front, and a wooden fence and gate. 

“Some good old peasant-friends of mine live here. You shall 
rest, my maidens, while I ask them how they are.” 

Just then an aged woman came around from the corner of the 
house, with a face all wrinkles and no teeth, and an outlandish cos- 
tume, composed of a very short skirt of a very ugly color, and a 
waist of blue stuff, the sleeves of which were rolled up to her shoul- 
ders, displaying an astonishing amount of muscle. She was as 
straight as an arrow, and reminded me of an old Indian squaw. 
When this being beheld our Fraulein standing within her garden-gate, 
she became quite overpowered with joy, and presently flew away, like 
a girl of fifteen, to call her daughter and grandchildren, who all soon 
appeared and formed a group of beaming faces around the visitor. 

The grandmother was devoted to her wash-tub—it was the faithful 
friend who kept her from starving—and the long, earnest tale which 
she poured into the ear of the sympathizer about an illness she had 
last winter, which had interrupted her favorite occupation, was curious 
to hear, the moral of it being that she should always be entirely happy 
as long as the good God gave her strength to wash. 

Four big, round eyes, belonging to the round, hardy faces of two 
small boys, were never tired of watching the Fraulein in the mean 
while. I am not sure that they did not expect her to take wings and 
mount to the soft white clouds before their eyes. To think that little, 
soiled, barefooted urchins could be so appreciative ! 

“ Are you rested?” said she to us, after fifteen minutes. 
you ready for a long tramp up the hill ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” we answered, and gathered up our shawls and bas- 
kets, while the small boys still stood spellbound. 

Suddenly the Fraulein smiled and said to the proud mother : 

“ We are on our way to the Keppmiihle. Would Fritz and Max 
like to go with us and make themselves useful ? ” 

Fritz and Max capered, were precipitately conducted by the mother 
into a room, whence they in two minutes issued all shod and brushed, 
with their best Sunday clothes on, and looking as clean and shining 
as the tins on the shelf. 

Most bravely and proudly they took possession of the shawls and 
baskets, and Max, being three years younger than Fritz, and much 
afraid the fact would be perceptible, insisted upon carrying more than 
his share. 

Many blessings and good-bys were poured after us as we passed 
out of the little gate and up the village-street again, with our heroic 
escort marching before us with great dignity and importance. Not 
unfrequently it was necessary for Max to stop and rearrange his load, 
whereupon Fritz would always say, “ Now, let me take that basket, 
Max,” and Max would always say “ Nein, nein,” very indignantly, and 
trot on again as if greatly refreshed. 

It was not long before the village-street was left behind us, shut 
out by the grove into which we had entered. Up, up we went, through 
a delicious winding path, where spots of sunshine and trembling 
shadows chased each other over the ground ; .where the brightest- 
faced flowers looked out from the bank on one side, and down the 
other side the trees rustled in the shadow until ever se far below they 
hung over a rushing brook. Birds were singing everywhere and in- 
sects murmuring, delicate ferns in love with their graceful little 
shadows, bright-green bushes half-grown, and still the path wound on 
before us, in and out, up the hill, a maze of summer enchantment. 

“ Nicht wahr, it is beautiful ?” asked the Fraulein, pleased at our 
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admiration ; and she spoke German with such a voice that it just 
chorded with the music around us, and made the chorus complete. 

Many times we stopped and looked about, listening and enjoy- 
ing, and, though the waik was long, it did not seem so. Wandering 
on, and forgetting that this fairy-path was leading us somewhere, 
a sound of dripping water came down to us. We looked up. It was 
an old, old mill on the summit of the hill. The great wheel turned 
lazily over and over, and the sparkling water-drops fell over it and 
down into the rushing brook among the trees. This was the Kepp- 
miihle. Here is no grinding done, nor any work harder than dream- 
ing; but here, after a walk through a fairy-like forest, the poetic Ger- 
man may rest, and refresh himself with an exquisite view and a glass 
of beer or a cup of coffee. We ascended the long flight of steps lead- 
ing to the mill, went through the little half-tumbled-down building, 
and came into a garden, wherein were arbors and rustic seats for the 
traveller. Here Fritz and Max laid down their burdens, and we un- 
tied our hats and hung them on the trees, then looked before and be- 
low us. The great green sides of two hills, half sunlight and half 
shadow; between them a great dark hollow ; beyond this a little sil- 
ver bit.of the Elbe, with boats the size of a pin ‘creeping over it; far- 
thest off dreamy purple mountains, melting into the sky—this was 
what we saw—a Claude Lorraine, in a frame of dark-green foliage ! 
After a while the baskets were brought forth, and the contents quite 
heartily welcomed ; and the little maid from the mill brought out to 
us coffee and bread, and an abundance of dishes. Fritz and Max did 
justice to the meal, and tasted dainties that day to which their small 
palates had never been accustomed, their hard cheeks having grown 
plump on nothing better than black bread or potatoes. However, the 
little hungry peasant-boys were not once in such haste as to forget 
“thank you,” and their manners were quite worthy of the company 
in which they found themselves. We observed them both lay aside 
a piece of cake very carefully. 

“ What do you do that for?” asked Fraulein Toni. 
like Sandkuchen ?” 

They looked terribly abashed, and did not answer at first. At 
last, they said : 

“ Yes,-gracious Fraulein.” 

“ Why not eat it, then?” 

A long silence ; and the little boys looked as if they would like to 
run away. At last, Max looked up bravely, and said : 

“ For little sister.” 

Whereupon he was praised, and their little store for the sister was 
added to, so that that small creature must have had a great feast 
after her brothers reached home that night. 

The shadows commenced to grow long as we sat listening to the 
quiet dripping of the water from the wheel of the Keppmiihle, while 
Fritz and Max ran about over the rocks, and played Haschemann, or, 
what the American boy calls “tag.” Little songs from a lonely 
cuckoo came up from a tree. 

“Count the notes, my maidens; it’s the first cuckoo we have 
heard this year, and you will hear how many years you are to live,” 
suggested the Fraulein. 

Then she sang some old German songs to us, and her round, cheer- 
ful face grew quite beautiful. 

We felt sorry enough when the time came for us to take up our 
march again; but it came inevitably, and the dripping water grew 
fainter and fainter as we walked over the crest of the hill. One more 
look at the lazy old wheel and the quaint little tumble-down building 
in its nest of trees and vines, a good-by note from the lonely cuckoo, 
and the Keppmithle was for May and me a thing of the past. 

Fraulein Toni took us back to the boat by a different path from 
the one by which we had come. We went over the side of a hill, 
through broad, green meadows, where millions of pansies, growing 
wild, made the ground purple and yellow, and through woody paths 
again, and out into the meadows. Going through the woods at one 
time, we heard the merriest voices, and presently met a procession of 
three jolly peasants. The first was a strong old woman, with an ab- 
solutely refined face, carrying on her shoulder a huge log; the next, 
a tall, straight young woman, with shining golden hair and clear blue 
eyes—a bright, refreshing-looking creature, who also carried an enor- 
mous hewn tree on her shoulder; she wore a short crimson petticoat, 
a black bodice, and a white waist, which did not hide her pretty 
throat. Close behind her came the third—a strong-armed, brown- 
eyed man, with the heaviest tree of all. They all looked straight at 
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us with their clear, healthy eyes, and Friiulein Toni said to the old 
woman, while the other two stood near each other, and listened with 
smiles, still balancing the logs on their shoulders : 

“ You have a beautiful place to work in here. We come from the 
city. Would you like to live in the city?” 

“Oh, no, oh, no, Friiulein!” they all said, looking with delight 
down into the valley, and through the trees at the half-hidden view. 

Then they all three marched away with their great logs, laughing, 
and nodding, and quite contented. I thought it must have been in a 
forest like this that Auerbach found the beautiful Walpurga, and her 
good, poetic old mother. : 

Our hands were full of wild-flowers, and our memories full of 
little fadeless pictures, quite as bright. The king’s palace rose up 
before us as we emerged from the forest-path, and came again into 
the region of every day. There reposed the little steamboat, too, 
ready to take us home. 

Fritz and Max resigned the shawls and the empty basket, and 
promised to put the groschens we gave them into their savings- 
bank. The last we saw of them they were going toward their 
home, very fast, indeed—little, sturdy fellows, with the unconscious 
enjoyment of living shining out of their eyes. We may imagine 
their Sunday clothes were soon exchanged for the others, and they 
were little barefooted peasant-boys again in no time. 

Away puffed the little boat. We looked up and said good-by to 
the hill where we knew the wheel was turning. Black shadows were 
over the mountains, and the little villages on the river-banks were 
sound asleep. But Dresden was still awake. The rows of lights on 
the two bridges shone out over the water, and the Terrace loc’ ed like 
the dwelling of some magician. At home there were bright lights 
shining from the windows; tea was ready; and the old gentleman 
stood at the door, leaning on his cahe, and saying : 

“Welcome, welcome, you runaways! I was just deciding to set 


out in pursuit of you.” 
Mary TowLe 





TO MY HEART. 


N thy long, lonely times, poor aching heart ! 
When days are slow, and silent nights are sad, 
Take cheer, weak heart, remember and be glad, 
For some one loved thee. 


Some one, indeed, who cared for fading face, 
For time-touched hair, and weary-falling arm, 
And in thy very sadness found a charm 
To make him love thee. 


God knows thy days are desolate, poor heart ! 
As thou dost sit alone, and dumbly wait 
For what comes not, or comes, alas! too late, 
But some one loved thee. 


Take cheer, poor heart, remembering what he said, 
And how of thy lost youth he missed no grace, 
But saw some subtler beauty in thy face, 
So well he loved thee. 


It may be, on Time’s farther shore, the dead 
Love the sweet shades of those they missed on this, 
And dream, in heavenly rest, of earth’s lost bliss— 

So he shall love thee. 


Till then take cheer, poor, silent, aching heart ; 
Content thee with the face he once found fair, 
Mourn not for fading bloom, or time-touched hair, 

Since he hath loved thee. 


Lovise Cuanpter Movtron. 
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FROM A PAINTING. BY JOURDAN.—See page 99. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


MONG the galaxy of living authors of world-wide fame, there is, 
perhaps, hardly one whose writings have, within the past-few 
years, become more generally known, read, and appreciated, than the 
romances, stories, and fairy-tales of the Danish poet and novelist 
who forms the subject of the present. article. Now nearly sixty-six 
years of age, he is yet as vigorous in body and mind as a youth; and 
it is a remarkable fact that his later books and stories breathe forth 
really a younger life and evince far more youthful spirit than any 
of his earlier productions. His genius has improved with age, and 
his writings possess, with the most faultless rhetoric, the truthfulness 
and beauty of feeling, 
the appreciation of 
every thing in Nature 
which is good and 
beautiful, that only a 
pure and. undefiled 
talent can produce. 
Hence his success, 
and hence the fact 
that everybody that 
reads his books not 
only admires the ge- 
nius that produced 
them, but also loves 
the man who wrote 
them. 

During a visit to 
Copenhagen a few 
years ago, I had the 
pleasure of meeting 
quite frequently, 
both in private and 
public,- this distin 
guished author and 
gentleman. .Ander- 
sen is a tall man, ra- 
ther spare of body, 
and stoops forward 
very much when 
walking; but when 
standing or sitting, 
he keeps his body 
straight and erect, 
and looks then much 
younger than he 
really is. . This is 
partly owing to the 
fact that his hair, 
which clusters in 
small curls around 
the sides and back 
of his head, is almost 
quite black, sprinkled 
with but very little 
gray. His forehead is 
high and noble, the 
hose very large and 
prominent, and the cheek-bones somewhat salient. He wears no beard, 
unless a thin growth under the chin may be denominated as such. His 
eyes, of a dark gray sparkle with vivacity and good-humor ; there is 
always a smile upon his mouth, and, although he could never be called 
handsome man, yet his whole appearance is extremely pleasant and 
winning. Upon the occasion of my first introduction to him we be- 
came friends in a minute; and the friendship has lasted ever since. 

Though known as an author and eminent romancist and story- 
teller throughout the world, he is, in his own country, and perhaps 
in Norway and Sweden, known as a reader, rivalling Dickens in 
feeling and eloquence. To hear him read the sad story of the little 
gitl with the matches, recalls to your memory the no less (but no 
more) charming “ Little Nell;” and to hear him delineate in sotfo voce 
the troubles and misfortunes of the “ Ugly Duck,” is a rare treat, 
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simply superb! I understood sufficient of the Danish tongue to fully 
appreciate his readings, and I could not, in my mind, help comparing 
him and Dickens, at whose London readings I had been present about 
a month previous; so different in style, appearance, and language, 
yet equals, nay, brothers, in truth, feeling, and genius. Andersen asa 
reader is not eclipsed by Andersen as an author ; he is the very ideal 
of the story-teller both ways. 
At the time of my stay at Copenhagen, he was giving readings in 
a large public hall, under the auspices of the Danish Working-men’s 
Society, for. the benefit of some poor families who had lost all they 
had, and several of the members of which had been crippled, by a fire. 
Every evening of his readings, the large hall was crowded almost to 
suffocation, and for fully five minutes after he had made his ap- 
pearance on the plat- 
form the house was 
wild with applause 
and enthusiasm, and 
he could only stand 
bowing and kindly 
nodding his head, 
while he held the 
book in his hand 
with. his finger in- 
serted at the place 
where he was to read, 
without. being able 
to utter one word. 
When, at last, the 
noise. subsided, he 
would make a grace- 
ful bow, and, quietly 
opening his book and 
placing it on the desk 
before him, would 
commence at once, 
only prefacing a few 
words describing the 
object of his reading, 
and thanking the au- 
dience for the kind. 
ness shown him by 
coming in such large 
numbers. He would 
always commence his 
reading very low, so 
as to secure perfect 
stillness and silence, 
and then by degrees 
grow louder and loud- 
er, until the proper 
tone, suitable for the 
subject, was attained. 
In flexibility his voice 
surpassed that of 
Dickens, which we 
shall hear, alas! no 
more; it was also 
softer and more mel- 
low, while perhaps 
Dickens possessed 
greater fervor and more theatrical powers. To hear Dickens was, in 
fact, to see a play—one of his own stories dramatized; but to hear 
ndersen is to hear the air whisper you its secrets ; the trees and flow- 
ers entrance you with delightful stories ; the sparrow, the field-mouse, 
and the stately “stork,” converse with you freely, the latter telling 
you all about her Egyptian experiences; nay, even the old furniture, 
that you know so well, button-holes you, and has a sociable chat with 
you, which makes you open your eyes, and in future look upon old cup- 
boards and chairs with more respect, and with a sense as if there were 
a soul hidden away in a corner within them, or beneath the warm 
leather covering. Andersen is the magician who wields the wand that 
can cause the elements to whisper, and every thing upon earth, ani- 
mate and inanimate, appear as your bosom-friend, and divulge its 
secrets. 
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It happens quite frequently that Andersen, on his way home from 
these readings, is accosted by young men who, having desire per- 
sonally to thank him and shake his hand, in proof of the deep 
esteem and high admiration with which they have been impressed by 
him and his inimitable genius during the evening. I have seen, myself, 
people with tears in their eyes step up to Andersen and take his hand 
while thanking him for the delight and pleasure he had afforded them, 
and the moral they had been taught. People who came to Andersen’s 
readings depressed and dejected, having no intention or desire of look- 
ing for diversion, but merely going there because they had to go some- 
where, and it was handy to get there; who had, they thought, no hope, 
no happy prospects, before them; misanthropists, who had no faith in 
humanity, and did not believe in the existence of beauty and goodness, 
have left his genial presence with a smile upon their faces, a twinkle 
in their eyes that used not to be there, and with the conviction that, 
after all, this is a good world, if we will only see it as it really is, with 
the eyes that truth and Nature gave us, and not through the dark 
glasses of dismay and despair; they have come away converted, and 
commenced life anew, and many a household has been made happy, 
and many a dull heart brightened, by Hans Christian Andersen. 

Seek him when and where you will, he is always the same genial, 
honest, and delightfully-simple man, He has a kind word and a 
helping hand for all; and, as Louis XIV. said, “ L’état, c’est moi!” 
so might it well be said of his stories, that they are Ae. You need 
not read his autobiography, “The Story of my Life,” to know the 
man; read “The Improvisatore,” and you will know him; read 
“Only a Fiddler,” and you will know him; read any thing that he 
has written, and his whole soul and innermost feelings are laid bare 
before you. He is the kind friend and experienced helper and pusher- 
forward of all the young talent and genius of his country, and never 
has any one applied to him for help and advice in vain. 

Andersen is a bachelor, and spends the greater part of his time in 
travelling. When in Copenhagen, he occupies apartments at No. 67 Ny- 
havn, a street running on both sides of the canal (Nyhavn, or New Ha- 
ven) from Kongens Nytorv, the largest public square in Copenhagen, 
where the Royal Opera-House is situated, toward the harbor. But there 
he is but seldom to be found, for his friends are so numerous, and their 
invitations so cordial and pressing, that I doubt if he takes ten meals 
throughout the year in his own apartments ! Wherever he goes, he is a 
dearly-beloved and welcome guest; the children flock around him, the 
baby catching hold of him by the leg of his trousers, and the bigger 
children by the tail of his coat and appropriating all his fingers. Thus 
they drag him to the softest and easiest chair in the best parlor, roll 
that by combined force toward the warmest and cosiest nook by the 
fire, and, after having anchored him there, scramble up. upon his 
knees and shoulder, embracing and kissing him, and lovingly brush- 
ing with their tiny fingers his dark, curly hair. And all this before 
either host or hostess has had an opportunity of extending ‘the 
hand in “ welcome,” while Andersen himself, with cheeks that laugh 
and eyes that twinkle with good-humor and delight at what perhaps 
every other bachelor upon earth would consider an unbearable tor- 
ture, or, at least, “rather too much of it,” forthwith begins to relate 
to eager listeners how the little fir-tree became a Christmas-tree, and 
all that followed; or how “Ole Lukéie” plays pranks with the chil- 
dren*while they are asleep and believe they are dreaming. It must 
have been in such a moment that Andersen once exclaimed: “Oh, 
how happy I am, and how I wish that I could embrace and kiss the 


whole good world as I do these children !” 
Louis Baaerr. 





DEAD MAN’S ISLE. 


o- 

MSTERDAM, or St. Paul’s, and St. Paul’s, or Amsterdam, are 

two uninhabited islands that raise their rugged and barren 
forms in the southern part of the Indian Ocean, between the 77th 
and 78th meridians of longitude east from Greenwich. Some naviga- 
tors still insist that the two are one and the same, and, as they lie 
immediately north and south from each other, it is not difficult 
to account for this belief; but the islands are really about 
twenty-five miles distant from each other at their nearest points. 
Fifty years or more ago, before the sea-elephants had become so 
searce as they now are in the southern seas, thege isolated portions 
of the globe were annually visited by whale-ships, er elephant-hunters, 











from the Cape of Good Hope, even while it was. yet a Dutch colony, 
and there was always great rivalry among the crews of the various 
vessels in their efforts to be first in reaching the islands, sc as to 
secure the best places for carrying on the summer fishery. After 
landing the hunting or fishing parties with three or four months’ pro- 
visions, the vessels proceeded farther south toward the “ Crozettes” 
and Kerguellen’s Land, in the pursuit of right whales, returning again 
in the fall of the year, to pick up the out-parties when on their way 
home. 

The sea-elephants of the south correspond with the walrus of the 
arctic seas, though they are not so dangerous to attack, on account 
of their wanting the sharp-pointed tusk, with which the enraged wal- 
rus can easily rip open or capsize the light boat used by whalemen. 
There are many instances on record of walruses having attacked 
and destroyed boats in their fury; but the elephant is a more mild- 
mannered animal, easily dispatched by a blow on the head (like the 
seal), and always avoiding its human enemies, if possible. In the 
breeding-season they frequent uninhabited islands, where their young 
can be brought forth in security, and nurtured until strong enough to 
take care of themselves. At such times they come out on the land 
in countless numbers, and, as they lie basking in the sun, become an 
easy prey to the hunters, who rush among them armed with heavy 
clubs, continuing their slaughter until the remnant of the frightened 
herd succeed in regaining the water. Then commences the work of 
skinning, flaying off the blubber, and trying it out, which was gen- 
erally done mornings and evenings, so that there should be nothing to 
frighten the elephants from coming ashore during the heat of the 
day. 

This fishery has been prosecuted with such zeal, energy, and suc- 
cess, that many islands, which formerly yielded a good annual harvest, 
are entirely abandoned now, as the game has betaken itself to more 
unknown haunts nearer the antarctic circle. Sometimes now, though 
at rare intervals, some whaler in pursuit of his more legitimate prey 
will come upon one. of these haunts, and in a short season fill his 
ship with a valuable cargo instead of waiting and working for three 
or four weary years. Such, places, when found, are kept secret, if 
possible, until the fortunate seeker has by frequent visits so depleted 
the island of its inhabitants that there is no longer any inducement 
or necessity for keeping the knowledge of it from others. 

Amsterdam island has long since been abandoned for fishing- 
purposes as a matter of profit, and only serves as a landmark for 
vessels bound to the East Indies or New Holland, lying, as it does, 
in the chosen,track of vessels outward-bound. The only useful pur- 
pose subserved by it now, is to act as a silent observatory, by 
which the errors of chronometers may be corrected before the passing 
ships haul up for Java Head at the entrance of the Straits of Sunda, or 
keep away toward the gold-fields of Australia. The only other vis- 
itants are whale-ships, which generally run close in to the northern- 
most. island, and send their boats out for a day’s fishing, rock-cod 
and a species of bass being so_plentiful that the boats are sometimes 
loaded down in three or four hours, thus affording for many days an 
agreeable variety to the usual diet of the crew. 

Both islands are of undoubted volcanic origin, although the pecu- 
liar characteristics are not so evident on the south island as upon the 
other. This latter rises in a cone-shaped peak, symmetrical and 
regular in form, to an altitude of eight or nine hundred feet, with a 
crater in its northern declivity, which resembles that of an extinct 
voleano. The seaward face of this crater is broken away, so that the 
water flows into it through a passage sufficiently large for boats to 
enter if the sea is smooth ; but the surf is so heavy at the entrance 
that attempts to do so are seldom made, The bay thus formed in the 
hollow of the crater is circular in form, about four hundred yards 
across from shore to shore, and said to be unfathomable, though this 
is probably one of those traditions of the sea which gain credence 
among mariners without any one being able to give authority for the 
source from which they spring. It is also reported that there are 
boiling springs upon the island, but the present writer has never been 
able to verify this assertion or that regarding the depth of the crater, 
as he bad no opportunity for landing, though several times in close 
proximity to both of the islands. 

The one with the peak, crater, and bay, is known to seamen as 
“ Dead Man’s Isle,” from a tradition or story connected with it, to the 
effect that a party of elephant-hunters oned perished there miserably 
from the combined effects of cold and starvation. They had been 
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left there, as usual, in early spring in company with detachments from 
other vessels, and pursued their avocation with good success. At 
the accustomed time the vessels returned to take up their men and 
gather in the fruits of the season’s labor. When the last ship but 
one arrived, it was so late 1 the season, that her crew endeavored to 
prevail on the sole remaining party to return with them, instead of 
waiting for their own ship; but for some unexplained reason, though 
probably from a fear that those who so kindly offered them a passage 
might demand pay for the freight, or claim a salvage on the oil they 
had accumulated, the offer was declined. With a “God speed” they 
saw their would-be rescuers depart, and the last visible tie that bound 
them to their fellow-men was severed. The anxiously-awaited ship 
never touched again at St. Paul’s, nor did tidings of her ever reach 
the port from which she sailed. Her fate is one of the unwritten 
mysteries of the sea; but it is probable that she went down among 
the fogs, snows, and ice, that encircle the “ Crozettes”—a fearful 
place in the winter-time. Neither is there any written record of the 
sufferings endured by that party of fifteen men during the winter; 
but, when the vessels touched there again next year, the story was 
too plainly told by the skeletons whitening on the shore, and the total 
absence of any thing in the shape of food or fuel. From the position 
in which some of the skeletons were found, it appeared that there 
had been quarrelling among these hapless men, and this suggested 
the idea of cannibalism; but whether such was the case or not is 
only a matter of conjecture. 

This untoward event had such an effect upon the minds of the 
hardy hunters that none of them, though well inured to dangers of 
every kind, and fearing nothing that came in tangible form or human 
shape, would volunteer to stay upon the island for the season. From 
this cause, and the fact that game was becoming scarce, the island 
gradually fell into disuse as a fishing-station, and has but little to 
interest the passer-by save its old memories and traditions, which still 
serve to garnish many a yarn as spun in the whale-ship’s forecastle. 

It was in this manner that I first heard the story of “The Dead 
Man’s Isle.” The tradition is so generally known among seamen, 
and so firmly received by them as a fact, that no vessel navigating 
those seas is without at least one person aboard who knows the story, 
and it is invariably the subject for a “dog-watch yarn” when the 
barren shores of Amsterdam, or St. Paul’s, heave in sight. 


H. W. Donasr. 





INSECT-PESTS OF SAN DOMINGO. 


UR enthusiastic friends and fellow-citizens who have been visit- 
ing San Domingo this spring, picture it to us as a veritable 
island of St. Brandan. One and all—from the great commissioners 
themselves down to the humblest quill-driver who was permitted to 
swing his hammock in the gun-room of the Tennessee—one and all, 
have sung the praises of a charming land— 
= The many birds sing sweet 
Through all the blossomed thicket from above, 
And unknown flowers bend down before their feet ; 
The very air cleft by the gray-winged dove, 
Throbs with sweet scent, and smites their souls with love.” 

We have heard all about the “enchanting beauty of the scenery,” 
the palm and orange groves, the grotesque cacti, and the delicate 
foliage of the acacia, the waving leaves of broad bananas, the mag- 
nificent forests of mahogany, cinchona, and other trees of value, that 
lie hidden in gorges of beautiful mountains, and the wondrous fertil- 
ity of the soil, where a person can live comfortably from the produce 
of an acre of land. We have quite fallen in love with the luxurious 
elegance of the country-residences of the coffee and indigo planters, 
especially of that one at which Mr. ——, one of the commissioners, is 
said to-have exclaimed: “ It was to be hoped the owner would never 
g0 to paradise, for he would not be able to appreciate it!” The gentle 
docility and intelligence of the inhabitants, too, have been sufficiently 
brought to our notice, chiefly, it would seem, by the fact so promi- 
nently put forward in the report, that they did not assassinate any of 
the commissioners during their stay, but, on the contrary, are all 
anxiously awaiting the happy moment when they can cast themselves 
on the bosom of Mother Columbia. We know now—thanks to these 
industrious investigators !—all about the balminess of the air and the 





salubrity of the climate, and are familiar with the warblixg of the 
birds and the gorgeousness of their plumage, and with every other 
delight that could be boasted of by thé most favored Utopia. Nor, 
on the whole, have the beauties of the island been exaggerated, and 
we are under great obligations to more than one of these gentlemen 
for the very entertaining descriptions they have given us of their 
sojourn. But we do not find that any of them has dwelt upon an 
aspect of the island which, although neither so agreeable nor so 
fascinating as the delights of the climate, or the beauties of Nature, 
nevertheless will exercise a most important influence on the comfort 
of any individual who, seduced by the ardent narrations he has read 
in the papers, is now packing his trunk, preparatory to taking passage 
in the Tybee, on her next trip to. San Domingo City. 

In order to imperfectly supply this oversight, we propose, in this 
article, to consider San Domingo more especially with reference to a 
few entomological acquaintances which the new-comer will make very 
soon after his arrival, and which may, perhaps, serve to modify his 
enthusiasm as regards the pleasures of a residence within the tropics. 
On this subject the testimony of the “ thrifty New-Englander,” men, 
tioned by the commissioners, who “had never been troubled by 
noxious insects,” is about as reliable as the information so frequently 
furnished by the “ intelligent contraband” during the Rebellion. 

The human inhabitants of San Domingo may be gentle, inoffensive, 
and well-disposed, but a more impudent, blood-thirsty, predatory, 
voracious community than are the insect occupants of the soil is not 
to be found from Labrador to Cape Horn. They are all annexation- 
ists, chiefly because annexation will encourage immigration, and, hav- 
ing long ago sucked all the blood and devoured all the goods of the 
present population of the island, they are naturally desirous of a fresh 
stock on which to continue their phlebotomous operations. 

Chief among these, and first to be noticed, small in size, but 
formidable in numbers and in venom, are our old friends—the mos- 
quitoes, and others of the gnat family. Congratulate yourselves, O 
ye inhabitants of temperate climes! that you have a winter which slays 
this pestilent brood, and that, at most, they are but a partial annoy- 
ance during a few months. Though worse, in Dominica, at some sea- 
sons than others, yet they are never entirely absent. Woe to the 
poor unfortunate who goes into the woods or near low or swampy 
ground, without heavy leather gloves, or with his face and neck un- 
protected with a veil of mosquito-netting! In a short time his face 
and hands will look as if he was suffering from an aggravated attack 
of scarlatina, and will feel—well, one must experience the sensation 
to know how it feels. 

The common flea is common enough and very troublesome; but 
the annoyance caused by this vivacious little insect sinks into insig- 
nificance when compared with the terrible suffering caused by another 
member of the same family, the chigoe, or chique (Pulex penetrans). 

This little animal, scarcely larger than a pin’s head, is not actuated 
by any feelings of revenge, as are the hornet, bee, and wasp, when 
they attack you; nor does it draw your blood as food, as do the mos- 
quito and its cousins, the common flea; no, it only wants a conven- 
ient place in which to lay its eggs, and for this purpose it gradually 
and painlessly insinuates itself within the skin of the toe, just beneath 
the nail. Being so minute, and its attack so painless, no attention 
is paid to it, until, at length, a slight itching is felt about the toes, 
and, on examination, a small, red spot is found which soon becomes — 
hot and painful, and a tumor, about the size of a pea, is seen, having 
in the centre a minute black spot hardly visible to the unassisted 
eye. This is the head of the insect--the whole body being gradually 
insinuated beneath the skin. Now, if this be carefully extracted, no 
portion of the sac being left (and this is most skilfully done with a 
needle by the negro-women), no further ill effects follow; but if 
neglected, the body of the chigoe enlarges until it attains the size of 
a pea, when it bursts, and hundreds of little larve creep out, burrow 
in every direction beneath the skin of the whole foot, making new 
dwellings for themselves, and not infrequently causing such suffering 
and destruction of tissue, that amputation has to be resorted to, to 
save life. Walton, in his “History of San Domingo,” tells us of a 
Capuchin monk, an enthusiastic entomologist, who, having a fine 
colony of chigoes in his foot, nursed them there, and set sail for 
home, to exhibit his treasures to the French Academy ; but, alas! for 
science, the inappreciative worms bred and mustered to such an ex- 
tent, that both of his limbs had to be amputated during the voyage to 

save his life. This flea is not found near the sea-coast, but is very 
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common in the up-country during the dry season, from September 
until March, when thé negroes, who habitually go about with bare 
feet, are frequent victims. The chigoe cannot jump like the common 
flea—a wise provision of Providence—for, if it could, as Jaeger says, 
“the whole of tropical America would soon become uninhabitable.” 

Closely allied to the preceding in their mode of attack, though not 
80 injurious to life or limb, are a number of varieties of Jzodes, or 
ticks. These little insects abound in all the woods, away from the 
sea-coast, to such an extent that it is impossible to go near them 
without suffering from their bites. They operate by burrowing the 
head beneath the skin, where they suck the blood until the body be- 
comes enormously enlarged. They adhere with such tenacity that, if 
you try to detach one, the head will remain beneath the skin, giving 
rise to a most intolerable itching. One, called in the island of 
Martinique the béle rouge, gives rise, by its bite, to troublesome 
ulcers, which are very difficult to heal. Those of our readers who 
served in the army during the Rebellion, will remember with any 
thing but feelings of satisfaction the distress caused by a “ secesh” 
member of this family, residing in Virginia (Jzodes Americanus),; and 
how abundant they were in our camps at Yorktown, Spottsylvania, 
and before Petersburg. 

Turn we now from the consideration of these infinitesimal pests to 
others of a larger and more warlike character, which, though not usu- 
ally classed among insects by entomologists, are sufficiently allied to 
them for our purpose, and whose presence, strange appearance, and 
fierce habits, are among the most striking characteristics of animal 
life in the tropics. The scorpion is probably more dreaded by those 
who visit the Antilles for the first time than any other foe of man. Such 
dreadful stories have been told of its ferocity, of the deadly nature of 
its venom, its sting, followed by nearly instant death, or, what is as 
bad, by loss of reason, of its cannibal propensities, bringing forth its 
young apparently only to devour them, and the relentless war which 
it wages on the whole animal creation, large and small, that it is no 
wonder we turn from the monster with fear and loathing. Some of 
these stories are much exaggerated, others wholly false; and yet, as 
Kirby well says: “ Could you see one of these ferocious animals, per- 
haps a foot in length, a size to which they sometimes attain, advancing 
toward you in their usual menacing attitude, with its claws expanded, 
and its many-jointed tail turned over its head ; were your heart ever 
so stout, I think you would start back and feel a horror come across 
you, and, though you knew not the animal, you would conclude that 
such an aspect of malignity must be the precursor of malignant 
effects.” 

The scorpion is usually found beneath stones, in hollow pieces of 
wood, or concealed in the ground. When disturbed, it advances 
quickly toward you, in the threatening manner described above, and, 
if you thrust a stick at it, it will not retreat, but will immediately 
show fight, clashing its claws together and elevating its tail, watching 
for an opportunity to strike. Yet, the danger from its sting is not 
nearly so great as has been represented. It causes a very painful 
tumor, worse than the sting of a hornet, with great numbness in the 
part, more or less fever, and sometimes dimness of vision ; but these 
effects pass off in a few days, and no ill consequences result. It prob- 
ably never makes a fatal wound. 

The great centipede of the tropics (Scolopendra morsitans), very 
appropriately called malfaisante in the French islands, is hardly less 
an object of terror than the scorpion. From eight to twelve, or even 
fifteen inches long, with fifteen to twenty pairs of legs, and armed with 
formidable jaws, they are the most hideous-looking beings imaginable. 
They are twofold in their attack : inflicting a severe and envenomed 
bite with their strong jaws, and wounding with their legs, the second 
pair of which terminates in sharp claws, pierced by a minute orifice, 
through which flows a clear venom which poisons the wound. The 
writer of this has seen a soldier marked with a line of inflamed 
wounds the whole width of his chest, where a centipede had marched 
across him in his sleep the night before; yet, beyond suffering a good 
deal of pain and some fever for a few days, no unpleasant result fol- 
lowed. Monk Lewis, in his “‘ West Indies,” gives a curious instance 
of the vitality of these animals. A large one having fallen on the 
table while he was one day at dinner, in Jamaica, was immediately 
cut in two by one of the guests. There being a popular superstition 
that, when a centipede was: thus divided, each part survived and be- 
came a perfect animal, Lewis, anxious to prove the fallacy of this 
idea, placed the divided ends in a glass covered with paper. On the 





third day after, the head died; but, on the fifth, the tail was stil] 
alive, and apparently not much inconvenienced by the loss of its 
brains (if it had any); and on the sixth day the paper was torn, and 
both parts had disappeared! Whether the negro-servants had care- 
lessly thrown them away, or whether the tail had carried off its own 
head and buried it, must forever remain a mystery. 

A large book might be written on the Arachnide of the West 
Indies, where they may be found in every variety, from the giant 
tarantula down to the smallest spider, some of which are undoubtedly 
venomous, but more are not; but we have devoted enough space to 
the insects which attack the person of man, and must now say some. 
thing of those gentry that destroy and injure his property. These 
will be found not less numerous nor less annoying than those of the 
first class. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the common cockroach 
(Blatta Orientalis), and few of our housekeepers but have been in 
despair at the voracity of these insatiable pests; but the Antilles 
furnish varieties which, for omnivorous propensities and universal 
destructiveness, far exceed the common little dingy insects of our 
closets. Chief among these is Blatta gigantea, a hideous monster, of 
a dusky, livid color and reddish head. It is frequently three inches 
long, and the extended wings measure five to six inches from tip to 
tip. _ Another smaller but equally troublesome variety is Blatta Peter. 
veriana, which is not over an inch in length; color, dull black, and 
marked on the wings with several yellowish-white spots. These “ buc- 
caneers of the Spanish Main ” lie concealed, for the most part through 
the day, in cracks and crevices about houses, in which their flat bodies 
render it easy for them to conceal themselves, but sally forth, as soon 
as the light is gone, on a career of destructive festivity. They are 
the most omnivorous of all living beings. Emphatically, “every 
thing is fish that comes to their net.” They will make their supper 
of an old shoe, a piece of cloth, or a quire of writing-paper, with the 
same gusto that they will of the daintiest delicacies which your wife 
has in her pantry. Whether it be your ink, your mucilage, your soap, 
your pomade, the cover of the new book just received by the last 
steamer, or the meat for to-morrow’s dinner, or the corpse of one of 
their own brethren, is a matter of perfect indifference to these gour- 
mands, What they do not eat, they ruin by their filth and a fetid 
odor which clings to every thing they touch. Nor, indeed, is this the 
sum of their accomplishments ; for they have the faculty of making 
a peculiar drumming or knocking noise (in what manner is not known), 
and, when several of them are musically inclined at once, the noise is 
quite sufficient to keep one awake. 

That interesting traveller, Du Chaillu, has made us all acquainted 
with the wonderful houses, or nests, made by the termites, or so-called 
white ants ; but it is not so generally known how common some va- 
rieties of this insect are in the West Indies, and of what destruction 
they are the authors. More magnificent in their operations than the 
roaches just spoken of, which only destroy any articles they may find 
about a house, these indefatigable miners attack and ruin the very 
houses themselves in which we live. Establishing their pyramidal 
fortress in some convenient locality, with its royal chamber for their 
gigantic queen, and with its innumerable store-houses and magazines, 
filled with gums and various vegetable articles of food, and with its 
thousand of nurseries, where the infant termes is brought into being, 
and leaving a strong garrison of soldiers to guard this palace-fort, and 
numerous servants to feed the royal mother and carry the eggs as fast 
as laid into the cells provided for them, the great body of workers 
commence a systematic course of subterranean mining, channelling 
out galleries in every direction, until they reach a house, which they 
attack without delay. “They perforate the floors, the beams, the 
wood-work, the furniture, respecting always the surface of the ob- 
jects attacked in such a manner that it is impossible to be aware of 
their hidden ravages. They even take care to prevent the buildings 
they eat away from falling, by filling up with mortar the parts they 
have hollowed out. They havé been known, in a single night, to 
pierce the whole of a table-leg from top to bottom, and then the table 
itself, and then, still continuing to pierce their way, to descend through 
the opposite leg.” A colony of these insects, imported from San 
Domingo into the French port of La Rochelle, entirely riddled several 
large warehouses, so that they had to be abandoned. Humboldt tells 
us that, in his trave!d in the tropics, he found it difficult to find any 
papers or archives extending back more than fifty years, they had 80 
uniformly been destroyed in this manner ; and Jaeger says that, while 
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travelling in Hayti, he one night incautiously left the cases containing 
his entomological collection -open, and the next morning not an insect 
was left. They had furnished a grand feast for a neighboring colony 
of termites, that no doubt considered them collected for their especial 
benefit. 

Space will not permit us to consider the various insects which are 
injurious to vegetation. They are very numerous, and often cause the 
greatest destruction to the coffee, tobacco, and sugar crops ; but they 
are as yet very little known. Nor can we enter into details con- 
cerning the many minor pests of insect-life, such as the great beetles, 
that fly only by night, entering the houses, and making every one 
uncomfortable by their insane attempts to commit suicide in the 
candle, or, failing in that, by buzzing areund the room, knocking 
themselves against the walls and ceiling in a most absurd way; or 
of the mud-daubing wasps, beautiful insects of a brilliant black col- 
or, that build their curious clay houses at the angles between the 
wall and the ceiling, under the mantel, on the window-sill, any- 
where, in fact, the fancy takes them; or of the various moths, 
whose caterpillars eat up your clothes; or of the flies, as numerous 
and persistent as in Egypt of old; or of the small ants, whose favor- 
ite residence is in your sugar-bow], and which are so common that it is 
nearly impossible to eat a meal without involuntarily swallowing fif- 
teen or twenty of them. All of these are more or less familiar to us 
in this country, and need only a passing allusion. We do not, how- 
ever, feel as if it would be just to the poor insects, whom we have so 
unmercifully abused, if we were to conclude this article without a 
glance at the other side of the question, and devote a page to one or 
two families of insects that, instead of being pests, are of benefit to man. 

Passing by our dear industrious friends, the bees, whose products 
of wax and honey, the commissioners have told us, are of such im- 
portance, both as food and as articles of commerce, the wax espe- 
cially being in great demand for the manufacture of candles for eccle- 
siastical purposes, let us say a few words about a certain family of 
ants—not the miserable little red or black wretches to which we al- 
luded a moment ago, but gentry of a very*different character. Nearly 
as large as a hornet, of a russet color, these “ants of visitation” 
(Atta cephalotes) are the great scavengers of the tropics ; and, though 
doubtless doing more or less damage in their remarkable excursions, 
yet this is easily-forgiven, in view of the thorough cleansing they give 
to every house they enter. Once a year they sally forth from their 
homes, a mighty army, moving in solid column, and led by veteran 
and experienced generals. Reaching a house, they immediately send 
out scouts that enter it; and, if the report made be favorable, the 
whole vast multitude swarms into it in every direction, and then en- 
sues a scene of slaughter which can only be fitly described by an eye- 
witness. 

Listen to what a lady writes from Trinidad ‘of one of these visi- 
tations, as quoted by Kirby: “The upper room presented a singu- 
lar spectacle, for not only were the floor and walls covered like 
the other room, but the roof was covered also. The open rafters 
of a West-India house at all times afford shelter to a numerous tribe 
of insects, more particularly the cockroach ; but now their destruc- 
tio was inevitable. The chasseur ants, as if trained for battle, 
ascended in regular, thick files to the rafters, and threw down the 
cockroaches to their comrades on the floor, who as regularly marched 
off with the dead bodies, dragging them away by their united efforts 
with amazing rapidity. Either the cockroaches were stung to death 
on the rafters, or else the fall killed them. 

“From this room I went to the adjoining bedchamber and dress- 
ing-room, and found them equally in possession of the chasseurs. I 
opened a large military chest, full of linen, and pulled out the linen 
on the floor, and with them hundreds of cockroaches; and not one 
escaped. 

“T next proceeded to open a store-room at the end of the house, 
for a place of retreat; but, to get the key, I had to return to the un- 
der room, where the battle was now more hot than ever. The ants had 
commenced an attack on the ra¢s and mice, which, strange as it may 
seem, were no match for their apparently-insignificant foes. They 
surrounded them, as they had the insect tribe, covered them over, and 
dragged them off with a celerity and union of strength that no one 
Who has not watched such a scene can comprehend. I did not see 
One rat or mouse escape, and I em sure I saw a score carried off in a 
brief period. 

“We next tried the kitchen, for the store-room and boys’ pantry 











were already occupied ; but the kitchen was equally the field of battle 
between rats, mice, cockroaches, and ants killing them. 

“T think it was about ten when I first observed the ants; about 
twelve, the battle was formidable; soon after one, the great strife 
began with the rats and mice; and about three the houses were 
cleared. In a quarter of an hour more, the ants began to decamp, 
and soon not one was to be seen within-doors.” 

The negroes appropriately call these invasions “the blessing of 
God.” It has been remarked that, with extraordinary instinct, these 
ants in their visitations will always pass by an uninhabited house, 
seeming to be well aware that their prey is only to be found in imme- 
diate association with man. None but those who have in person ex- 
perienced the disgusting annoyance caused by the Southern cockroach 
can appreciate this wonderful provision of Providence, by which the 
houses are yearly cleaned in so much more complete a manner than 
they possibly could be by the utmost resources of human ingenuity. 

A most useful and beautiful insect is the cucujo, or great fire-fly 
of the Antilles (Zlater noctilucus), By day it is a rather plain, black 
beetle, and chiefly remarkable as belonging to a family of snappers, 
or skip-jacks, that have the faculty, when placed on their backs, of 
springing into the air and alighting on their feet. It is at night, how- 
ever, that they literally shine out in all their glory. The insect has 
two small luminous spots at the back part of the thorax, which glow 
as brightly as a cat’s eyes in the dark, and emit light enough to cause 
fine print to be read when the insect is held near the page. The ab- 
domen is also phosphorescent; but this is usually covered by the 
wings, and the light is only seen when the cucujo is in motion, Many 
stories are told of the superstitious fears excited by these harmless 
little animals among the early settlers of the islands. The ignorant 
negroes supposed them to be devils, and that misfortune would cer- 
tainly overtake any person that killed one. A more graceful legend 
was current among the Indians—that the spirits of their departed 
friends kept watch in this disguise over those whom they had loved 
and left behind on earth. The story is well known of a Spanish 
army being so alarmed at the innumerable lights flitting from place 
to place that they supposed a superior force of Indians was com- 
ing to attack them, and incontinently took to their boats and gave 
up an important expedition. 

The women in the West Indies and Mexico make use of these in- 
sects as ornaments, fastening them on their dresses and in their hair 
on festive occasions, and the effect is very pretty and brilliant. But 
their principal use, apart from giving light, is to destroy the mos- 
quitoes and other gnats, that are so troublesome. Half a dozen cu- 
cujos, kept in a room, will keep it effectually clear of all these little 
pests, and thus render a comfortable existence possible. 

This article might be extended indefinitely ; but enough has been 
written to give an idea of some of the annoyances to be experienced 
by any person who contemplates finding a terrestrial paradise in our 
proposed new territorial acquisition, and also to imperfectly show how 
grandly Providence provides a remedy for all our distresses, and how 
often the humble, trusting spirit will find blessings in little creatures 
that, on a superficial view, seem formed without object, or only to 
cause annoyance to other types of animal life. 


“What seem to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be Heaven's distant lamps.” 
Harvey E. Brown, 
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IFE ever seems as from its present site 
It aimed to lure us. Mountains of the past 
It melts, with all their crags and caverns vast, 
Into a purple cloud. Across the night, 
Which hides what is to be, it shoots a light 
All rosy with the yet unrisen dawn. 
Not the near daisies, but yon distant height, 
Attratts us, lying on this emerald lawn ; 
And always, be the landscape what it may— 
Blue misty hill, or sweep of glimmering plain— 
It is the eye’s endeavor still to gain 
The fine, faint limit of the bounding day : 
God haply in this mystic mode would fain 
Hint of a happier home—far, far away. 


Pavut H, Hayne, 
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R. MACAULAY, the genial editor of the 
English periodical the Leisure Hour, 
having paid a flying visit to this country dur- 
ing last summer, is giving his readers the gist 
of what he saw, and takes occasion, not sel- 
dom, to compare the condition of America 
with that of Britain. His conclusions are 
very flattering, and we may at last boast of 
having converted a Briton—and a shrewd, 
long-headed Scotchman at that—to our way of 
thinking in many things. He finds generally 
that, in our cities, there is an elevation of the 
masses of the people to a higher level than 
has been reached elsewhere, and that there is 
a small proportion of a degraded “and almost 
heathen substratum” of society compared 
with Edinburgh, London, or Glasgow. He 
heard little or no profane language in our 
streets, saw few or no “scenes of repulsive 
vice,” which are so frequent in the London 
thoroughfares. But. the doctor is manifestly 
shy of attributing any of the good features 
which he discerned in our social state to the 
democratic form of government under which 
we live. He would have the English public 
infer that the orderly and apparently moral 
condition of American society arose from any 
thing rather than our republicanism. Much, 
he thinks, is due to good municipal and san- 
itary regulations; more to education and 
Christian training. It is all quite in spite of 
our foolish democratic ideas. The good doc- 
tor thinks, apparently, that if we only had a 
comfortable queen, with a distinctly-defined 
aristocracy (instead of that of mere wealth), 
and a fine, old, well-crusted, unwritten con- 
stitution of precedents and prescriptive order, 
we should really be nearly perfect. In one 
respect, however, our very genial and lenient 
critic has done us a real service. An impres- 
sion prevails in England, and in Europe gen- 
erally, that we are more or less a nation of 
roughs; that the rowdies have fulf swing; 
that our elections are riots, our editors ruf- 
fians, our public meetings pandemoniums, and 
our streets the undisputed haunts of garroters 
and swell-thieves. An American may talk 
himself hoarsé without convincing a hard- 
headed Briton to the contrary. The less in- 
telligent Briton prepares—we have known 
such a case—for his first walk up Broadway 
by buckling a belt about his waist and stock- 
ing it with dirks and pistols. Yet it is a fact 
that there are more rioting, drunkenness, and 
bloodshed, more danger to life, more out- 
rages on property, in a general election in the 
“right little, tight little island,” which we 
claim as our mother-land, than throughout 
the Union in our hottest contested presiden- 
tial struggles. Dr. Macaulay came here ex- 
pecting to meet the “ rough element at every 
turn ; returning home, he exclaims, “ Where 
are the American roughs?” He is “ aston- 
ished” at the good order and conduct of our 
assemblages, though 6ne hundred thousand 
people are gathered together; he waxes elo- 
quent as he declares that, in the aspect of a 
well-ordered and well-conducted community, 
our cities are ahead of British towns of the 
game population. True, he mildly expostu- 








lates against the excess of tobacco-spitting, 
and the recklessness of Mississippi steam- 
boats; but this only tends to make his tes- 
timony the more valuable, as adding to its 
impartial seeming. Not far from his Boston 
hotel were two theatres, which places of 
amusement, he thinks, invariably attract the 
lowest classes; but, in a few minutes after 
the hour of closing, the street was clear, and 
“nothing to be seen or heard of the vice and 
revelry which disturb and disgrace some of 
our London thoroughfares at night.” On the 
whole, we feel flattered: by the doctor’s en- 
comiums, and hope that he will write on in the 
same vein, and bring many fellow-Britons to 
the same friendly and cousinly way of think- 


ing. 


Happy is the sovereign who can look 
back upon « peaceful and prosperous reign 
of a third of a century—a generation of man 
—in this age of throne-overturnings and sud- 
den convulsions of states and commonwealths ! 
Victoria, Queen of England, has just com- 
pleted the thirty-fourth year of her rule, which 
is almost as near a third of a century as we 
can calculate—enough more to gracefully 
round off the period. What changes, in her- 
self, in her domain of England, and in the 
outer world, her queenship has witnessed ! 
She ascended the throne June 20, 1837, being 
then at the blooming age of eighteen. At 
fifty-two she can look back upon a remark- 
ably placid reign, and may feel a quiet con- 
tent in perceiving that she is not less valued 
by her subjects in her matronly prime than 
in her fresh and fascinating youth. A recent 
private publication in England—Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse’s (Lord Broughton) “ Recol- 
lections of a Long Life ”—gives more than one 
new and charming glimpse of the now some- 
what stout and staid queen in her early youth. 
In 1832 the little princess of thirteen “ was 
treated in every respect like a grown-up wom- 
an, though apparently quite a child. Her 
manners were very pleasing and natural, and 
she seemed much amused with some conver- 
sation of Lord Durham’s. When she left 
the company (it was a dinner-party at Ken- 
sington) she courtesied round very prettily to 
all the guests, and then ran out of the room.” 
When the old king died, and the privy-coun- 
cillors went to tell her of her accession, and 
she had to read her declaration in reply, “ she 
went through this difficult task with the ut- 
most grace and propriety; neither too timid 
nor too assured. Her voice was rather sub- 
dued, but not faltering, and she seemed to 
feel the sense of what she spoke. Ail were 
touched by her manner, and Lord Melbourne 
(the prime-minister) was affected to tears by 
it.” At that time, as now, the queen had “a 
soft voice and pleasing smile.” Her majesty 
quite delighted Sir John—who was then 
somewhat of a radical—by sending for him, 
and having a good long chat about the 
affairs of his office. He tells a very funny 
story of the young queen learning to play 
chess with the Queen of the Belgians at 
Windsor, when Palmerston and Hobhouse 
himself leaned over and advised her what 
moves to make; there was joking about the 
two pair of queens—on the board and at the 
table—and Victoria, having been unfortunate 

















on this day and suecessful the next, ran to 
him, laughing, saying she had won, and asked 
him how she came to lose yesterday. “ Be., 
cause your majesty had such bad advisers,” 
was the witty reply. The queen comes of a 
long-lived race. Her grandfather, George 
III., reigned sixty years, and all her uncles 
died old men. Elizabeth reigned next longest 
to George III.—forty-five years. Victoria, 
with her robust constitution, and quiet, do. 
mestic habits, may yet be the champion sov. 
ereign of England, and, if she does not reach 
the limit of Louis XIV, who reigned (and 
governed, too, for that matter) seventy-two 
years (1643-1715), she may attain that of 
Louis XV., his great-grandson and successor, 
who, despite his dissoluteness, was monarch 
of France fifty-nine years. The changes which 
she has seen as queen, in England ‘and the 
world, have been wonderful. Every throne 
in Europe, if we mistake not, has changed 
occupants since her coronation ; some of them 
—as in France, Denmark, Prussia, and Ba. 
varia—several times. When she became 
queen, Wellington was not beyond his prime; 
Peel was at his zenith ; Brougham and Lynd. 
hurst were still the great forensic gladiators 
in the Lords, and O’Connell, Hume, Stanley, 
Macaulay, and Palmerston, were leaders in the 
Commons ; Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, 
Campbell, Rogers, Sydney Smith, Hood, Chris. 
topher North, were the literary celebrities of 
the day; Bulwer, Dickens, and Disraeli, were 
just dawning, and Thackeray and Tennyson 
wete'utterly unknown; General Jackson had 
just retired from the White House to the 
Hermitage, and Martin Van Buren was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


—— “ Whois the Count de Chambord ? ” is 
a question which has latterly been often asked, 
not only in America, but doubtless in many 
parts of France itself. The truth is, that this 
blue-blooded and genuine heir of the old mon- 
archy, the only person in the world consecrated 
by birth, in the eyes of the “ divine-right ” party 
of Europe, as the rightful ruler over France, 
has lived in an obscurity so profound that 
many of his own should-be subjects are in 
utter ignorance of his existence. One never 
saw his portraits hung in the Paris shop-win- 
dows beside those of Napoleon and the Orleans 
princes, unless one wandered into some of the 
by-streets, where were the shops devoted to 
the sale of church-books, pictures, and orna- 
ments; and his chances’ for the throne were 
so very feeble, as lately as a year ago, that 
they were never made the subject of serious 
discussion. Had you wandered into the depths 
of loyal Brittany, or of yet more loyal Ia 
Vendée, however, and had chanced to gain ae- 
cess to one of the ivy-cumbered old chateaus, 
buried among thick groves, which abound in 
those provinces, you would hardly have failed 
to find his portrait hanging over the mantel, 
beside that, shrouded in crape, of Louis XVL, 
called there the martyr. During all these 
forty years, the exiled count has had a resting- 
place in the faithful affections of those exclu 
sive French gentlemen of the old school who 
shut themselves up in their chateaux in. the 
country, or, in Paris, live a rigidly-retired Jife 
in the grim old mansions of the Faubourg St- 
Germain ; who speak of themselves with mourt- 
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ful respect as ['ancirnne noblesse, and deplore 
the good old days of Bourbons, duels, and a 


«landed gentry. Meanwhile the Count de Cham- 


bord, at present a portly gentleman of fifty, 
with large head but low forehead, close-cropped 
mustache, side-whiskers, and hair; dullish, 
hazel eyes, and medium intellect—but, withal, 
a man priding himself upon his inheritance 
of courtly manners and stately hospitality— 
has been residing unostentatiously at Frohs- 
dorf, an Austrian castle,,in a picturesque coun- 
try, surrounded by a select suite of chivalrous- 
ly loyal French nobles, who call him “ your 
majesty,” and treat him and madame his count- 
ess (a princess of Modena) as if they were 
actually enthroned at the Tuileries. Every 
now and then he has Sent a proclamation 
broadcast through France, freighted with argu- 
ments why he should be restored, pointing out 
the weaknesses of the government in esse, 
and incurring thereby rather the derision 
than the fear of the prosperous imperialists. 
While these have been keenly watchful of the 
bright and ever-active Orleanist princes, they 
have scorned to notice the harmless missives 
of this dullest and most commonplace of 
pretenders. Yet, so strangely do political 
changes occur in fickle France, that be- 
fore long the exile of Chiselhurst may see 
the contemned recluse of Frohsdorf lording 
it in the Tuileries; while the latter, sipping 
his royal coffee, may peruse, with a disdain 
borrowed from his predecessor, the fulmina- 
tions of the now powerless Bonaparte. The 
fine old gentry who have so long sat, like 
Achilles, sulking in their tents, may once more 
flock with the grand old manners around a 


throne over which is draped the white feurs-de- . 


lis-bespangled flag of St.-Louis; while the up- 
start satellites of the empire retire to their 
original obscurity, or conspire in foreign lands 
to restore again the sun by whose warmth 
they whilom flourished. 


—— The transformation of solar radiance 
into life and motion has frequently been elo- 
quently described, but rarely with greater full- 
ness and felicity than by Mr. John Fiske, in 
the sixth lecture of his supplementary series, 
which are now in course of delivery at Har- 
vard University. The closing paragraph of 
this lecture is so singularly eloquent that we 
must quote it for those of our readers who 
have not elsewhere met with it: ‘“‘When one 
takes a country ramble on a pleasant sum- 
mer's day, one may fitly ponder upon the 
wondrous significance of the law of the trans- 
formation of energy. It is wondrous to re- 
flect that all the energy stored up in the tim- 
bers of the fences and farm-houses which we 
pass, as well as in the grindstone and the axe 
lying beside it, and in the iron axles and 
heavy tires of the cart which stands tipped 
by the road-side—all the energy from moment 
to moment given out by the roaring cascade 
and the busy wheel that rumbles at its foot, 
by the undulating stalks of corn in the field 
and the swaying branches in the forest be- 
yond, by the birds that sing in the tree-tops 
and the butterfli¢s to which they anon give 
chase, by the cow standing in the brook and 
the water which bathes her lazy feet, by the 
sportsmen who pass shouting in the distance 
as well as by their dogs and guns—that all 


| this multiform energy is nothing but differen- 
tiated radiance, and that all these various ob- 
jects, giving life and cheerfulness to the land- 
seape, have been built up into their cognizable 
forms by the agency of sunbeams, such as 
those by which the scene is now rendered 
visible. We may well declare, with Professor 
Tyndall, that the grandest conceptions of 
Dante and Milton are dwarfed in comparison 
with the truths which science discloses. But 
it seems to me that we may go further than 
this, and say that we have here reached some- 
thing deeper than poetry. In the sense of 
illimitable vastness with which we are op- 
pressed and saddened as we strive to follow 
out in thought fhe eternal metamorphosis, we 
may recognize the modern phase of the feel- 
ing which led the ancient to fall upon his 
knees, and adore—after his own crude, sym- 
bolic fashion—the invisible Power whereof 
the infinite web of phenomena is but the vis- 
ible garment.” 


—— Pertinent to a recent suggestion in 
these columns that instruction in manners 
should form a part of the curriculum of our 


who witnessed the occurrence, showing for- 
cibly enough the need of a little discipline in 
behavior among our public-school children. 
A few mornings since a car on the Fourth 
Avenue Railroad was, at a little before nine 
o’clock, crowded with pupils. Some of them 
were girls on their way to the Normal College, 
as it is called, in Fourth Street, and others 
were lads proceeding to the “College of the 
City of New York,” under which title the 
Free Academy now rejoices. We have called 
these pupils girls and boys, but at the so- 
ealled colleges the nomenclature in vogue is 
that of ladies and gentlemen. The car stop- 
ping to admit a passenger, there entered a 
very aged and feeble lady, who looked in vain 
along the rows of young students for a seat. 
Not one of the young gentlemen or the young 
ladies evinced either respect for age or con- 
cern for feebleness, and the lady was obliged 
to stand. <A gentleman in the car, who was 
also standing, turned to a youth of about fif- 
teen and politely asked him if he would not 
surrender his seat to the old lady. This young 
gentleman, who was under training for culture 
and respectability at the public expense, was 
swift and uncompromising in reply. “ You 
go to h—!” was his prompt rejoinder. 
After this instance of good manners and good 
taste in our public pupils, it cannot be doubted 
that our schools might advantageously include 
the art and the morals of politeness in their 
curriculum. Doubtless this is an extreme 
case. But one never enters a car without 
having conspicuous evidence of the rude man- 
ners of Young America. If an elderly or a 
feeble person enters a car, some lady or gen- 
tleman will promptly offer a seat, but very 
rarely does a boy do more than stare with in- 
solent self-satisfaction at the comer. Boys, 
of course, have legal right to their seats, but 
the amenities and courtesies of life often cost 
a surrender of mere right, and he must be 
selfish, indeed, who cannot compliment age 
and respect infirmity without stopping to 
make a calculation as to his lawful immunity 





from such virtues. 





public schools, comes an anecdote from one~ 








Scientific Hotes. 


EGARDING the source of solar energy, the 
most eminent astronomers find themselves 
greatly perplexed. Certain notions which have 
prevailed heretofore will not stand a moment 
when brought to modern scientific tests; and 
yet it is very difficult to suggest any theory 
which will harmonize with the terrestrial anal- 
ogies from which we start. Mr. Proctor, in his 
new work on the sun, gives a fair view of the 
present state of the question. Supposing that 
the sun is composed of the same constituent 
elements with which we are familiar, none of 
these would be competent to maintain its com- 
bustion. Their chemical energy would be too 
weak, and their dissipation too speedy. Ifthe 
sun were a block of burning coal, and were it 
sufficiently supplied with oxygen for the ob- 
served emission of heat, it would be utterly 
consumed in five thousand years. To assume, 
on the other hand, that it is a cooling globe, 
originally endowed with a store of heat, is to 
ascribe to it qualities wholly different from 
those possessed by terrestrial matter. If the 
sun can be formed of matter like our own, some 
means must exist to restore its wasted power. 
The facts observed are so extraordinary that 
the soberest hypothesis must seem wild. Such 
are the views of Dr. Tyndall. Sir John Her- 
schel threw out the idea that mayhap the vital 
energies of monstrous creatures—perhaps seen 
in what are known as the willow-leaves of Nas- 
myth—are the true sources of the great lumi- 
nary’s light. Mr. Proctor says of this and 
other strange theories that, ‘‘ startling as they 
may appear, they are not one whit more star- 
tling than the known facts which they are in- 
tended to interpret.’”?’ While admitting that 
no explanation is yet so satisfactory that men 
ean regard the problem as disposed of, Mr. 
Proctor is inclined himself to lay considerable 
stress on two suggestions which have been 
made. One is, that the gradual contraction of 
the sun’s orb—a shrinking of its diameter—is 
the mainspring of its energies. How this dif- 
fers from the cooling globe, which Tyndall 
says necessitates the “‘ascription of qualities 
different from those possessed by terrestrial 
matter,” it is not easy to see. The other is a 
downfall upon the sun incessantly of cosmical 
bodies, meteoric, gathered out of space by its 
mighty attractive energies. The latter is ap- 
parently quite a favorite theory of his; and, if 
the meteoric fall may seem insufficient to pro- 
duce that uniformity of emission which is not 
the least striking point regarding the sun’s 
heat, owing to the irregularity and intermit- 
tent supply of meteoric matter, which we must 
suppose, he would supplement it with the other 
theory of contraction, acting as a regulator or 
governor, giving out still a continuous supply 
during intervals when meteors are scarce. As 
for the possible exhaustion of the meteoric 
fuel, since there is no relation indicated be- 
tween the expenditure of solar force and their 
production, we are still in the dark, as Mr, 
Proctor does not venture so far as to give an 
opinion. 


The use of spectacles made of mica is ad- 
vocated by the eminent Dr. Kohn, of Breslau, 
to protect the eyes from injury by solid bodies, 
and also—mica being a very bad conductor of 
heat—from the mischief done to the eye by 
prolonged exposure to heat-rays. The same 
distinguished oculist has investigated the con- 
dition of the eyes of a number of compositors, 
and has made one or two practical suggestions 
which are worthy of notice. The predominant 
affection of the eye produced in compositors is 
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short-sightedness, which increases with the 
length of time the occupation is continued. 
Out of one hundred and thirty-two compositors 
whose eyes were examined, sixty-eight were 
short-sighted, and of these fifty-one had begun 
the trade with good eyes. The source of the 
artificial light with which they worked seemed 
to have some influence on the production of the 
diseased state. Thus, of compositors who 
worked with oil-lamps, sixty-six per cent. were 
short-sighted, while of*those who worked with 
gas only fifty per cent. were affected. The 
temperature in the neighborhood of the eyes, 
when oil was used, was about seventy-two 
degrees, and, when gas was employed, about 
seventy-six. The higher temperature, in the 
case of gas, was, no doubt, owing to the em- 
ployment of the naked flame. Dr. Kohn’s 
suggestions are, that the flame always be sur- 
rounded with a glass, so as to diminish the 
heat; that the shade be arranged so as to throw 
the light more on the case and less on the com- 
positor’s eyes; and that small type be aban- 
doned. 


M. Janssen’s astronomical investigations in 
India have resulted in the discovery by him of 
a hydrogen atmosphere around the sun, and 
also in the existence of a connection between 
the solar spots and the solar protuberances ; 
and he considers the hydrogen atmosphere to 
be one of the two clements of the future sea. 
The interesting discovery is also announced of 
a means by which the red prominences which 
form so remarkable a feature of solar eclipses 
may be seen atany time. The method consists 
of intercepting, by means of colored glasses, 
all the components of solar light, excepting 
those of which the prominences are composed. 
The chromosphere, as the surrounding stratum 
of hydrogen is called, being of the same com- 
position, will also be visible. This discovery, 
if it prove to be as represented, will enable 
astronomers easily to observe the disturbances 
which are known to occur in the prominences, 
and also their connection with the spots and 
other solar phenomena. 


The London Ethnological Society, under 
the presidency of Professor Huxley, has made 
preparations for taking photographs of speci- 
mens of all races of men, in all parts of the 
globe. It is suggested that such photographs 
should be taken before a background ruled off 
by plainly-visible lines into spaces six inches 
square, so that all the pictures may show the 
dimensions of the individual photographed, 
and be directly comparable. The person 
should stand upright, and be in contrast with 
the background. If printed on paper by the 
ordinary silver process, they would be apt to 
fade away ; the negatives should therefore be 
copied by a permanent carbon process, or upon 
collodion films, cemented between two plates 
of glass with tough Canada balsam. 


The production of sheet-iron plates coated 
with copper and brass is a new branch of in- 
dustry in England. It is claimed for this prod- 
uct that the plates present great advantuges 
to the makers of finished goods, compared with 
tinned or galvanized plates, as they can be 
annealed as much as requisite during the pro- 
cess of stamping, without injury to the copper 
or brass coating; and that they also are su- 
perior to sheet copper or sheet brass, because 
articles manufactured from them are not so 
readily bent or dented as when they are made 
of brass or copper, and they can be burnished, 
planished, or spun, and so brought up to any 
required degree of finish. 


Mr. Parkes, the inventor of the beautiful 
preparation of solidified oil known by the name 


-is without any disagreeable odor. 





of “‘ parsine,”’ has recently discovered a pro- 
cess of purifying iron for the fabrication of 
steel. He first frees the iron from every par- 
ticle of sulphur and phosphorus—the two ele- 
ments that most deteriorate its quality—by in- 
jecting into it fluorides and chlorides, while in 
a state of fusion. Afterward he converts it 
into steel, by melting it in contact with: coal, 
and again treating it with alkaline chlorides. 
The essays hitherto made are in the highest 
degree encouraging. 


A paper by M. C. Cooke, M. A., points at- 
tention to a most interesting subject, ‘‘ The 
Variability in the Activity of Leaves.” It is 
shown that the active principles of plants are 
more concentrated in the leaves of plants 
grown in cold climates, where the vegetation is 
less vigorous than in warm ones. Tobacco 
grown in a cold climate is stronger than that 
grown in a mild ene, and celery is shown to be 
affected in the same way by the influences of 
temperature and moisture. 


A juice extracted from a shrub which 
abounds in Guinea under the name of bolata, is 
found, according to report, to be superior for 
many purposes to gutta-percha. The juice 
coagulates quickly when exposed to the air, and 
When 
worked up, it is more flexible than gutta- 
percha, while it appears to possess equal 
strength and durability. 


Mr. H. B. Thompson, of Dundee, Scotland, 
has patented a new process for compressing 
and storing in the holds of vessels all sorts of 
cumbersome fibrous materials. In the trials 
already made he reduced a bale of oakum from 
97.9 to 51.4 cubic feet, a bale of lint from 101.2 
to 54.5 cubic feet, and a bale of hemp from 
17.9 to 13.3 cubic feet. 


Pure silk is soluble in chlorhydric acid. If 
the acid be neutralized by ammonia, and evap- 
orated, an organic chloride of ammonium is 
formed, which can be used in photography, 
especially for chloriding the paper. It thus 
becomes more sensible, and in the impression 
gives warmer tones. 


A new plastic matter is obtained by mixing 
collodion with pure phosphate of lime. On 
drying, it becomes very hard, and is suscep- 
tible of receiving a fine polish. 





Miscellany. 


The Actor Dawison. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a Vienna paper 
gives a very interesting account of the 
present condition of the unfortunate Bogumil 
Dawison, the greatest of German tragedians, 
who lives now in a truly pitiful state at his 
villa near Dresden: 

** When I received a few days ago the news 
that Robert Heller was dead, I was anxious 
and curious to learn the impression which the 
sad intelligence would make upon the mind of 
Bogumil Dawison, who, it is well known, had 
once got himself into a very disagreeable 
quarrel with the deceased novelist and critic. 

‘*The facts were these: In the year 1860 
Dawison played a brief engagement as Othello 
in Hamburg. Robert Heller showed, in a very 
interesting article, that Dawison, instead of 
performing the part of Othello, for the repre- 
sentation of which he lacked the requisite fire 
and force, should play that of Iago. This 
opinion gave such offence to the great tragedian 
that he circulated in all public places of the 
city an open letter, containing the assertion 





that Bogumil Dawison’s name would certainly 
occupy one day a brilliant place in the history 
of German art, while Heller’s name would be 
found only on the unpaid bills of the Belvedere 
Hotel. 

** Heller, who had always lived in easy cir- 
cumstances, in his indignation at the insult, 
challenged Dawison to fight a duel with him, 
Although Dawison accepted the challenge, he 
told a friend that he would manage to escape 
fighting the duel, and went to Schwerin, 
Heller followed him to that place, where Dawi- 
son thereupon placed" himself wnder the pro- 
tection of the Grand-duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. Heller was ordered by the latter to 
leave the city, and then published the whole 
affair in the papers. 

* All this occurred to me when I read the 
news of Heller’s death, and I resolved to see 
Dawison, although it is a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to gain access to him. I was the 
more anxious to see him, as I had heard that 
the first symptoms of Dawison’s derangement 
dated from that time. 

“ What a picture of misery I found when he 
stood before me! The man who was once s0 
well formed is now hardly more than skin 
and bones; the eyes, whose lustre was once so 
much admired, lie dull in their sockets; the 
distorted face is fringed by a dishevelled gray 
beard ; and his speech, once his noblest gift— 
O horror !—is almost entirely gone. Dawison 
utters only almost unintelligible sounds, and 
it is but from time to time that he is able to 
pronounce a few words. A conversation with 
him, in consequence, was out of the question, 
and what I learned I obtained from the three 
persons who live with him. When he heard 
that Heller was dead, he exclaimed repeatedly, 
‘Now I can play Iago!’ He then sank back 
into his chair in great excitement, and re- 
mained for hours absorbed in gloomy thoughts 
in his easy-chair. ‘Thus,’ said his poor 
wife, ‘he passes the larger part of the day; 
now that he has become a wealthy man, and 
might enjoy his life, he has to suffer these 
cruel tortures!’ 

“In fact, Dawison is suffering almost more 
than mortals can bear. His brain has become 
weakened to such a degree that he has become 
little better than an idiot. He plays tombola 
with his servant nearly ten hours every day; 
when he speaks, which is very rarely the case, 
it is some passage from one of his best rélee— 
the only ones which he remembers. Every 
thing else from his life he has completely for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, he is still anxious to 
appear again on the stage, and he says fre- 
quently, ‘Next October I shall play again; 
let me not forget that!’ His handwriting 
cannot be recognized any more. He who once 
wrote in such firm, neat characters, now puts on 
paper only letters almost similar to hier 
glyphics. He never goes to the theatre ; nor 
does he want to hear of any actors, and refuses 
to see them. How far his reason is gone is 
shown by the fact that, a short time since, he 
bought of a shoemaker twelve bottles of black 
varnish, with which, at a moment when he was 
not guarded by his attendants, he besmeared 
all his costly furniture, as he said, in order to 
remove some stains from it. 

“What has made this great man such & 
pitiful wreck? I assert, the manner in which 
he overstrained his strength in America. 

‘In hunting with feverish anxiety for fame 
and riches, he lost his all—his mind. For 
months he played nearly every night, and, 
after the performance was ovér, he frequently 
travelled to another city in order to play there 
next evening. Such exertions would have de- 
stroyed an even stronger man than Bogumil 
Dawison.” 
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Dickens at Gadshill. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


One summer’s day — ah, saddest eighth of 
June !— 
My brooding heart, my very soul descries 
Around a chalet, in a grove at noon, 
Dream-children from the flowering earth 
arise. 


So hushed (like death !) the calm, sequestered 
scene, 
One notes with eye, not ear, the fitful 
breeze, 
Through sunlit branches, flickering gold and 
green 
About yon Swiss roof nestling ’mid the 
trees, 


Like faithful wanderers seen returning home, 
Like magnets trembling truthful to the 
north, 
To this one spot on all the world they roam 
Again they throng, round him who called 
them forth. 


No shadowy semblance theirs of human life, 
Ideal shapes of visionary birth, 
They breathe, they move with vital force more 
rife 
Than fleeting, fleshly forms, that people 
earth. 


The angel-child, the guardian guide of age, 
With soul as pure as all the tears we shed 
When swimming eyes first read on blotted 

page 
“Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was 
dead.”’ 


The fading boy, the blossom nipped in bud, 
Whose infant grace had oft the quaintest 
air, 
Who questioned voices in the ocean-flood, 
Whose looks of love were sad as tones of 
prayer— 


Till passed, like sigh in sleep, his parting 
breath, 
And o’er the couch where lay the gentle 
Paul, hae 
Naught stirred above ‘the old, old fashion, 
Death ”— 
Naught save “the golden ripple on the 
wall!” 


The sweet child-wife, the darling of a heart 
Whose tenderest chords that solemn eve 
were riven, 
When Dora’s doom was told with speechless 
art— 
“That mute appeal, that finger raised to 
heaven !”? 


The little cripple with the active crutch, 
At thought of whom the mother’s eyes grew 
dim, 
Sighing, as fell the black work from her touch, 
It was ‘the color—ah, poor Tiny Tim!” 


The stripling frail, who, dying with a kiss, 
A child at heart, a man but to the sight! 
Poor Rick! began the world again--not this, 
Ah no, *‘ not this—the world that sets this 
right.” 
And orphan Johnny, his lost home afar, 
An infant waif on awful billows hurled, 
No mother clinging to it, floats, frail spar, 
O’er “that dark sea that rolls’round all the 
world.” 


Around the sunlit chalet where, within, 
Dreams the great dreamer ’neath the shad- 
owing trees, 
From flowering earth, fresh dews of love to 
win, , 
Dream-children rise in lovely forms like 
these, 





No spectral shades for glimpses of the moon, 
But radiant shapes in calm of summer day, 
They come unbidden to his haunts, at noon, 
Down the bright path they went—to point 
the way: 


These haunts the aptest symbols of a life 
That loved the pleasance winter ne’er be- 
reaves 
Of verdure, in those grand old cedars rife 
Crowned with a lasting glory of green 
leaves. 


And yonder, basking in the golden air, 
Luring his thoughts where’er his glance 
may roam, 
Cinctured by blossoms in a garden fair, 
The dear, familiar roof-beams of his home. 


Between that home and this secluded haunt 
Flows the broad highway, symbol here 
again 
That, alien to his hearth, no tread of want 
Or toil was held, or ever passed in vain. 


O friend! O brother! dearer to my heart 
Than ev’n thy loving friendship could dis- 


cern, 

Thy thoughts, thy dreams were of our lives a 
part, 

Thy genius love, not merely fame, could 
earn. 


Affection, admiration, honor, praise, 
Innocent laughter and ennobling tears, 
Are thine by right, not through mere length 
of days, 
Through loftier life, in never-ending years. 


A Decayed Street in London. 


Perhaps the most melancholy of all decayed 
and tarnished streets is Drury Lane. The old 
houses still stand about the southern end, side 
by side, with their projecting windows and 
carved woodwork. They were the residence 
of courtiers and courtly ladies. Here lived the 
Drurys and the Cravens. Here pretty Nelly 
Gwynne might have been seen “ standing at her 
lodgings’ door, in Drury Lane, in her smock- 
sleeves and bodice—a mighty pretty creature.” 
Here Monk found his second wife—a poor crea- 
ture, it is true, and only the daughter of a wom- 
an barber; while in the streets which lead from 
it, east and west, were houses which could 
boast of having been the residence of Oliver 
Cromwell, of Lord Bristol, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and many other 
great men, of whom Mr. Heneage Jesse, in his 
new book on London, gives a full account. It 
was in these streets that Lovelace nearly 


starved ; here, that Prior used to retreat with | 


his Chloe, and get drunk; here, that Taylor, 
the Water Poet, kept his tavern. Later on, 
when the decadence of Drury Lane set in, the 
aristocracy was replaced by a colony of starv- 
ing authors. It was in these beetle-browed 
and frowning houses that many an aspiring 
child of genius fought the -battle of the world 
—turning a couplet in praise of a patron, and 
struggling to get work from a hard-bowelled 
bookseller ; and, when the battle was lost, and 
the genius starved, his memory got nothing 
but a gibe from Pope, or a brutal sneer from 
Swift. Even Goldsmith, who had himself suf- 
fered, and therefore should have beer merciful, 
tells us how— 
“In a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 

The Muse found Scroggings stretched beneath a 


rug. 
A window, patched with paper, lent a ray 
That dimly showed the state in which he lay: 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 
The humid wall, with paltry pictures spread. 


The morn was cold—he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire. 














A nightcap dressed his brows ixctead of bay— 
A cap by night, a stocking all the day.” 
Presently, even the starving authors—who 

were, at least, innocent, poor fellows—left the 
lane ; and a worse brood came after them. The 
greater number of the old houses which remain, 
have their ground-floors used for the sale of 
fried fish, potatoes, whelks, red herrings, and 
other comestibles—savory, doubtless, to an 
educated taste, but caviare to the common 
herd, The upper floors are inhabited presum- 
ably by the merchants who vend the dainties 
below, and by those ladies and gentlemen of 
various callings who enjoy their confidence. 
The fronts of the buildings are unpainted, the 
windows unwashed—the whole grimy, totter- 
ing, and degraded. 


National Brains. 


An elaborate paper was read, not very long 
ago, before the Royal Society, in which the 
existing evidence as to the weight of brain 
among different nations was analyzed. The 
average brain-weight for the English is stated 
to be 47.50 ounces ; for the French, 44.58; for 
the Germans, 42.83; but there are discrepan- 
cies in the results of different observers, some 
giving a greater average than this to the Ger- 
mans. The Italians, Lapps, Swedes, Frisians, 
and Dutch, come into the same category with 
the English. Among the Asiatic races, the 
Vedahs, of Ceylon, and the Hindoos give a 
mean of over 42.11 ounces. The skulls of" 
Mussulmans afford a slightly-increased average 
of brain-weight over those of the Hindoos. 
Two skulls of male Khonds—one of the un- 
questioned aboriginal races of India—show a 
brain-weight of only 37.87 ounces. The gen- 
eral average of the Asiatic table shows a dimi- 
nution of more than two ounces when compared 
with the Europeans. The general mean of 
African races is less than that of European 
races, although there are great differences ; the 
Kaffre rising high, and the Bushman sinking 
low, in the scale. The average of the whole 
of the original American races reaches 44.73 
ounces, which is 2.14 ounces less than that of 
the European races. The Australian races 
show a brain-weight: one-ninth less than that 
of the general average of Europeans. The 
Malays and others of the Oceanic races, who 
migrated boldly, for commercial purposes, over 
the North and South Pacific Ocean, and occupy 
the islands, show a tolerably high average of 
brain-weight ; and, on arriving at this section, 
we return in some measure to the large brain- 
weight of Europeans. 


Great Kaieteur Water-fall. 


This lofty and picturesque water-fall was 
discovered by Mr. C. B, Brown, of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of British Guiana, in April, 1870, 
while descending the Potaro River, a western 
tributary of the Upper Essequibo. Itis formed 
by the river Potaro precipitating itself over the 
edge of the sandstone table-land of the interior 
into the lower country of the Essequibo Valley. 
He was sent, by Governor Scott, in June, to 
make a second visit, and obtain accurate meas- 
urements of.the falls, and was then accom- 
panied by Sir George Young, Mr. Mitchell, and 
Mr. E. King. The total height was found to 
be eight hundred and twenty-two feet, the 
width of the river at the edge of the fall one 
hundred and twenty-three yards, and the depth 
of water near the edge fifteen feet two inches, 
the level being at that season five feet below 
that of the rainy season. Mr. J. G. Sawkins, 
the director of the Geological Survey of British 
Guiana, exhibited a series of most effective 
water-color drawings of the falls ‘and neigh- 
boring country, and mentioned the peculiar 
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character imparted to the scenery of the coun- 
try by the long, flat-topped mountains with pre- 
cipitous sides. Mount Roraima was the most 
remarkable, rising like a huge mass of mason- 
ry above the surrounding country ; the height 
was seven thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea-level, and its length, as shown by Mr. 
Brown, eighteen miles; the level summit is 
inaccessible to men, and upon it rise tributaries 
which flow different ways to feed the Essequi- 
bo, the Orinoco, and the Amazons; ‘these 
streams, in descending from the plateau, form- 
ing in some cases water-falls having a leap of 
fifteen hundred feet. 


Blunders of Painters. 


Tintoretto, an Italian painter, in a picture 
of the children of Israel gathering manna, has 
taken the precaution to arm them with the 
modern invention of guns. Cigoli painted the 
aged Simeon at the circumcision of the infant 
Saviour; and, as aged men in these days wear 
spectacles, the artist has shown his sagacity by 
placing them on Simeon’s nose. In a picture 
by Verrio of Christ healing the sick, the look- 
ers-on are represented standing with periwigs 
on their heads. To match, or rather to exceed 
this ludicrous representation, Direr has painted 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Gar- 
den of Eden by an angel in a dress fashionably 
trimmed with flounces. The same painter, in 
his scene of Peter denying Christ, represents 
a Roman soldier very comfortably smoking a 
pipe of tobacco. A Dutch painter, in a pic- 





ture of the wise men worshipping the Holy } 


Child, has drawn one of them in a large white 
surplice and in boots and spurs, and he is in 

' the act of presenting to the Child a model of a 
Dutch man-of-war. In a Dutch picture of 
Abraham offering up his son, instead of the 
patriarch’s “stretching forth his hand and 
taking the knife,”’ as the Scriptures inform us, 
he is represented as using a more effectual and 
modern instrument; he is holding to Isaac’s 
head a blunderduss. Berlin represents in a pic- 
ture the Virgin and Child listening to a violin ; 
and in another picture he has drawn King Da- 
vid playing the harp at the marriage of Christ 
with St. Catherine. A French artist has drawn 
with true French taste the Lord’s Supper, with 
the table ornamented with tumblers filled with 
cigar-lighters, and, as if to crown the list of 
these absurd and ludicrous anachronisms, the 
Garden of Eden has been drawn with Adam and 
Eve in all their primeval simplicity and virtue, 
while near them, in full costume, is seen a 
hunter with a gun, shooting ducks. 





Foreign Items. 


DT Neves? — employé of the Postmaster-Gen- 

eral of France, M. Vandal, publishes, ina 
smal! volume issued recently at Amsterdam, cu- 
tious dislosures about the ‘* Black Cabinet of the 
Paris Post-Office under the Second Empire.” 
He asserts that not only the letters of prominent 
adversaries of the empire were regularly opened, 
but also those of the leading supporters and 
dignitaries of the government, including those 
written by and to Prince Napoleon. The author 
charges Emile Ollivier with having been fully 
cognizant of this state of affairs, and he says the 
emperor passed, every morning, several hours in 
reading extracts made from the letters that had 
been opened. 


Prince Bismarck is constantly in receipt of 
so many substantial presents from all parts of 
Germany, principally wines in casks, barrels of 
lagerbeer, provisions (among them a gigantic 
sausage, fifty feet long and twelve inches thick), 








ete., that he has publicly announced that the 
larders and cellar in his house at Berlin are full, 
and that he will no longer be able to store away 
any thing further of the same description. A 
German in Tunis sent him a parrot which can 
distinetly pronounce the names of most of the 
battles during the late war. 


Ex-King George of Hanover has so far re- 
covered from his hypochondria, which at one 
time threatened to terminate in downright in- 
sanity, that he is able again to receive company. 
He seems to have abandoned the fixed idea, to 
which he formerly so often gave utterance, that 
he was certain to recover the throne of Han- 
over, and it is deemed even possible to bring 
about a reconciliation between him and the 
Emperor William I. 


It is generally remarked by visitors at 
Chiselhurst, that the Empress Eugénie dresses 
with almost studied simplicity when appearing 
in public. The ex-empress, who once paid 
Madame Ollivet, the Paris dressmaker, ten 
thousand franes for a single ball-dress, takes 
her promenades now in a calico suit which 
cannot have cost her more than six or eight 
dollars. The emperor generally appears in a 
somewhat seedy-looking black suit, and every 
thing showy is avoided in the costume of the 
ex-imperial family. 


A French surgeon, who witnessed the 
skirmish near Saarbriicken, by which the war 
was opened, and at which the little prince im- 
perial received his “‘ baptism of fire,” in a 
letter to a Belgian journal writes as follows: 
“It was a truly pitiful farce to bring that 
sickly -looking boy there. 1 saw that he 
turned deadly pale when Frossard led him up 
to. the mitrailleuse which, according to the 
wishes of his father, he was to fire off. He 
did so at last, and came near fainting. All of 
us by-standers were filled with disgust and 
pity.” 


Richard Wagner has not been appointed 
Musical Leader-General by the Emperor of 
Germany, as was reported some time ago. The 
official organ of the court of Rerlin says, in re- 
gard to this matter, that, much as the Emperor 
William admires Richard Wagner’s genius, he 
could never confer that position upon a man 
who, in the year 1849, fought on the barri- 
cades of Dresden against Prussian troops. 
Wagner, by-the-way, was overwhelmed with 
flattering attentions by the imperial court dur- 
ing his recent sojourn in Berlin. 


Hitherto the Grand-duke Frederick Francis 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has been considered 
a man of but very little intellectual capacity. 
Now, however, he proposes to show the world 
that such is not the case. He is about to issue 
a large volume on what he has seen and heard 
during the war in France, in which he took an 
active part. 


There has been a marked change in the 
habits of Pius IX. within the last few months, 
on account of feeble health. While he was 
formerly always an early mser and a hearty 
eater, he remains now frequently to a late hour 
of the forenoon in Iris bed, partakes of but 
little, and that very light food, and abstains 
entirely from the use of wine. 


When Thiers was told that the Communists 
had really executed their threat to destroy his 
house, he tottered to a sofa, buried his head in 
his hands, and murmured: “ They are worse 
than I thought they were.”” He was so sick 
that a physician had to be sent for, and for a 
time it was apprehended that the cruel blow 
might have serious consequences, 








The agent of Prince Napoleon announces 
that the prince, who formerly was a noted col- 
lector of objects that had belonged to his great 
uncle, Napoleon I., will no longer receive any 
offers for the sale of such objects, his entire col- 
lection of Napoleonic relics having been de- 
stroyed during the siege of Paris. 


* Journalism in France,”’ says a writer in 
La Liberté, “has never been at a lower ebb 
since the Restoration of 1815 than at the pres- 
ent time. There are surely no more than a 
dozen daily papers in the country that pay ex- 
penses. The havoc whieh the war has made 
in the property and fortunes of newspaper- 
men is incalculable.” 


The season at the German watering-places 
bids fair after all to become very lively and 
brilliaat. Especially will this be the case at 
Kissingen and Ems, where nearly all the kings 
and princes of Northern Europe will congre- 
gate. 


When Napoleon ITI., in the year 1864, offered 
Adolphe Thiers a seat in the imperial cabinet, 
the little statesman replied, with a peculiar 
smile, ‘‘Oh, yes, the portfolio of fine arts—I 
will accept that with pleasure.”” But that was 
not what Napoleon wanted of him. 


Count von Beust is believed to be the author 
of a pamphlet written in the French language, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Intolerable Dogma,” which 
has created a great sensation in Catholic circles, 
It was published in Geneva, and promptly 
placed on the papal index librorum prohibitorum. 


Arehbishop Dupanloup, it is believed, will 
be one of the most popular prelates Paris ever 
had. He is generally known and beloved at 
the French capital for his untiring .zeal in all 
charitable enterprises, and for the marked in- 
dependence and fearlessness of his character. 


Dr. Oppolzer, the great Austrian physician, 
whose death a few months ago excited such 
general regret in the world of science, will be 
replaced at the University of Vienna by that 
eminent Wurzburg professor, Dr. von Bam- 
berger. 


The Princess de Metternich has sold all her 
property in Vienna and Austria to a Greek Jew 
for four hundred and fifty thousand florins, 
and will henceforth live permanently in France. 
It is said that her husband has instituted pro- 
ceedings for a separation from her. 


A new prima donna has arisen in Madame 
Conneau, the wife of Napoleon ITI.*s well-known 
physician, Dr. Conneau. The lady says that 
poverty compels her to give concerts. She has 
been very successful in London and Amster- 
dam. 


The original instigator of the arrest of Arch- 
bishop Darboy of Paris, was no other than 
Jules Vallés, the young journalist who, it was 
openly charged in Paris, was a secret emissary 
of the Bonapartists. 


The Emperor William of Germany is suffer- 
ing from stone in the bladder. The disease is 
said to have arisen from his drinking so long 
the hard water of Versailles, to which he was 
not accustomed. 


Only a few days previous to his arrest by the 
Communists, Archbishop Darboy had made ar- 
rangements for the publication of his complete 
works, in twelve octavo volumes, with the Char 
pentier publishing-house. 


Rochefort and Cluseret fought a duel in one 
of thé halls of the Hétel de Ville a few days 
previous to the downfall of the Commune. 
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Adolf Boettiger, the German poet, who died 
recently at Leipsic, owned a very large collec- 
tion of valuable autographs, among them several 
orders written by Napoleon I., on the battle- 
field of Leipsic, in lead-pencil. The collection, 
which embraces several thousand numbers, is 
now offered for sale. 


It is estimated that the Strasbourg library 
will contain nearly two hundred thousand 
volumes by the 1st of October next. The law- 
library of the late lamented Vangerow, the 
great Heidelberg jurist, said to be one of the 


most complete on the European Continent, has . 


recently been added to it. 


A conspiracy to assassinate the United 
States consul at Bucharest, in Wallachia, Ben- 
jamin Peixotto, to whom the lower classes of 
that city are very hostile because he is a Jew, 
has recently been discovered by the Rouma- 
nian police. 

L’ Illustration, the French illustrated paper, 
which, previous to the breaking out of the war, 
had acirculation of over forty thousand copies, 
dwindled down, during the second siege of 
Paris, to less than three thousand copies. 


A vote was taken the other day at the 
Musical Congress, held at Vienna, as to what 
opera written by a living composer was best. 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” carried the day by a 
small majority. Next came Gounod’s “* Faust.” 


Bishop Dupanloup, who will be invested 
with the archbishopric of Paris, is a man of 
striking appearance, with a pair of splendid 
brown eyes, very fine teeth, small hands, and 
a voice of wonderful flexibility and strength. 


A relative of Bogumil Dawison, the German 
tragedian, denies, in a very bitter card pub- 
lished in the Vienna papers, that his ill-fated 
cousin is hopelessly insane, but his statement 
is generally discredited. 


The news of the destruction of the Ven- 
déme column affected the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
apparently but very little; but the empress was 
deeply moved, and gave vent to her grief by 
tears and loud sobs. 


Alexandre Dumas, Jr., is disgusted with life 
in Madrid. He has sold the house he purchased 
there some time ago, and returned to France. 
He says that the climate of the Spanish capital 
does not agree with him. 


The Duke de Persigny, who lives at present 
in London, has told his friends that he.will 
never return to France. He ha’ purchased a 
large estate in Buckinghamshire, where he 
intends to pass the remainder of his life. 


It is said that, during the last month of the 
reign of the Parisien Commune, there were 
more Parisian journalists in Brussels than in 
Paris itself. 


Anna de Lagrange, the well-known prima 
donra, is said to have lost her voice to such 
an extent that she will be unable to appear 
any more on the stage. 


Victor Hugo is said to have been very much 
exasperated, and even to have shed tears, upon 
hearing the news of the destruction of the 
Vendéme column. 


It is said in Europe that the creditors of the 
Khédive of Egypt, who is a very slow payer, 
intend to apply to the Sultan of Turkey for re- 
lief. 


. Statues will be erected to Fetis and Auber 
in front of the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 








The Duke of Anhalt, the last of his house, 
is dead. He was a passionate collector of rare 
coins, and spent most of his time in his numis- 
matic cabinet. 


The Orleanist princes have several pam- 
phlets on political questions in press. They 
will be issued by a Brussels house. 


The Austrian cabinet is composed exclusive- 
ly of literary characters; every minister in it 
has written one or more books. 


The Léoile Belge says that Victor Hugo is 
engaged to be murried to a wealthy lady of 
Malines. 


The Brussels Jndépendance lost through the 
war, in Paris alone, seventeen thousand sub- 
scribers. 


Professor Carl Vogt, the eminent physiolo- 
gist, will lecture in the United States next 
winter. 


Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg, is in such 
feeble health that he has abandoned his in- 
tention to make a trip across the Atlantic. 


Adelaide Ristori has purchased an hotel in 
Milan. Besides her own splendid villa, she 
owns a palace and three houses in Venice. 


- There are at present four eminent German 
explorers travelling in Central Africa. Accord- 
ing to the latest reports, all of them were safe. 


There are at present two thousand French 
actors and actresses out of employment in Lon- 
don. 


Amsterdam has seven daily papers, only 
one of which, The Courant, has a circulation of 
over five thousand copies. 


Louis Blane will return immediately to 
England. He is greatly depressed at the pres- 


" ent aspect of French affairs. 





Varieties. 


N Hickman, Ky., they have a German black- 

smith who performs extraordinary cures 
without medicine, and without even touching 
his patients. He works regularly at his trade, 
does not pretend to be a doctor, and takes no 
money for his services. The Courier of that 
place says there are living witnesses to his in- 
explicable powers with whom the editor has 
conversed personally, and who are worthy of 
all credence. Rheumatism, — warts, old 
sores, and one — cancer, have disappeared 
at the command of this remarkably - gifted 
blacksmith ; but as to the means by which he 
accomplishes his cures, no one seems able to 
offer any information. 


The theatre at Pompeii, Italy, is now ready, 
and is to be opened immediately, after the long- 
est relache which has ever been accorded to any 

lay-house in the world, The impresario, 
Recor Lannia, has posted on each side of the 
entrance a petition, begging the public to ac- 
cord him “‘ the same patronage as that awarded 
to his predecessor, Dominus Marius Quintus 
Monitius, who suddenly quitted his post 
eighteen hundred years ago, driven out by the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in which, it is 
feared, he must have perished, as he never re- 
turned to the theatre.” 


The head-masterships of the public schools 
in England are very valuable. Eton is worth 
about, thirty thousand dollars, with a large 
residence." Harrow, the same. Rugby, about 
twenty thousand dollars. In former days head- 
masters usually became bishops, but they are 
not so certain of mitres now. Dr. Vaughn, 
the late head-master of Harrow—now what is 
called “* Master of the Temple,”’ the celebrated 
round church of the Knights Templars attached 
to the Inns of Court, in London—has twice said 
nolo episcopari. A rare instance. 





Mr. Stewart’s new hotel for women, at the 
corner. of Fourth Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street, New York, is agen progressing tow- 
ard completion. Two million dollars have 
been appropriated for it, and another million 
will be required to complete it. This is the 
largest sum ever given by any one man for any 
one edifice for benevolent purposes. 


*“*T think,” says Dr. John Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, ‘that every family should have a dog. 
It is like a perpetual baby ; and then it betrays 
no secrets, never sulks, asks no troublesome 
= never gets into debt, never comes 

own late to breakfast—and it is always ready 
for a bit of fun.” 


A girl, in Portland, was reading the parable 
of the wise and foolish virgins, when she sud- 
denly paused. ‘ Well, what did they forget?” 
asked the teacher, encouragingly. ‘ They for- 
got their kerosene,” responded Miss Five-year- 
old. 


A shoe, in which the princess royal had 
been christened, was specially sent all the wa 
from Berlin, to be thrown at the newly-wedde 

air, the Prihcess Louise and the Marquis of 
orn. 

The King of Bavaria has had a garden laid 
out on the top of the palace at Munich. In the 
centre of it 1s a lake, upon which swans are 
seen swimming. 

To destroy ants, the best plan is probabl 
to catch the ant with a pair of tweezers, and hit 
him square on the head with a sledge-ham- 
mer. 

Englishmen are now talking about estab- 
lishing a college for women at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

An Towa stone-cutter goes into a cemetery 
and carries off all gravestones for which he is 
not paid. ? 

The population of Liverpool is shown by the 
census to have decreased thirty-five thousand 
in the last ten years. 

The sessions of the United States Senate, for 
several years after the formation of the govern- 
ment, were all secret. 

The University of Kentucky has purchased 
Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, for ninety 
thousand dollars. 

About one hundred passports a day are 
issued from the State Department for Ameri- 
cans going to Europe. 

Ladies’ watches are now made in an oval 
case to look like lockets, and worn on the neck- 
lace. 

A New-York lady says the latest thing out 
is—her husband. 


What does a grocer do with all his things 
before he sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

A Chinaman, in Londen, owned up to five 
hundred pipefuls of opium daily. 

Bears are said to be quite plenty among the 
White Mountains this season. 


Londoners say that one-third of the popula- 
tion of that city never saw a grain-field. | 


Che Museum. 


Oz museum-illustration this week depicts 
the peculiar and richly-carved storehouses 
of the New-Zealand chiefs. These storehouses 
are mainly uséd for preserving the 4umera, or 
sweet-potato, a vegetable which is the very 
staff of life of these natives, and for which they 
entertain a profound veneration. They are 
very careful in its cultivation, selecting the 
best soil for ityand taking every pains to keep 
the fields clear from weeds. Every caterpillar, 
even, that can bé found, is removed ; and, alto- 
gether, such elaborate care is taken, that the 
best-managed field of Europe cannot surpass a 
piece of land cultivated by the New-Zealander. 
As the vegetable is delicate when young, it 
is sheltered from winds or bad weather by 
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